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The Strong Position of Lamb in the Meat Trade 


Increased Receipts of Sheep and Lambs Have Been Well Cleared Up—Lamb Values on Strictly Meat Basis With 
Pelts and Offal at Low Figures—Consumers More Particular About High Quality in Lamb Than About Price. 


“Live mutton trade does not need 
an apologist,’ said a man _ whose 
opinion is usually respected. “Con- 
trast it with the actions of the cattle 
matket during the past five months 
and the credit is all on the side of 
lambs. It is true the heavy lamb has 
been a bad actor, but its performance 
is more creditable than-that of the big 
Conditions in the two markets 
been 


steer. 
have somewhat 
Weight has been super-abundant, and 
neither by-product, nor pelts and hides, 
Lamb, however, has al- 
ways had an outlet, while beef has been 


adrug. 


analogous. 


worth much. 


Competition for Lambs 

“In the cattle market competition 
las been a negligible factor; at all 
times there has been an active demand 
for lambs, outside the packer, or Big 
Five circle.” 

This opinion will not be disputed. 
Beef has been consigned to freezers 
in considerable quantities, owing to a 
restricted outlet, while the stock of 
frozen lamb and mutton has_ been 
steadily depleted. Canada has invaded 
the Chicago and Buffalo markets, tak- 
ing heavy lambs by the thousands, and 
other thousands of over-weights from 
Colorado feed lots have gone to the 
British market. Eastern butchers 
have been avid purchasers at Chicago; 
in fact, competition from that source 
was in a large measure responsible for 
the March and April rise, and the big 
packers have displayed a disposition to 
get into the competition. 

In reckoning the recent performance 
of the live mutton market, these facts 
must be given consideration: 

Supply for the first five months of 
the current year was approximately 
1,000,000 head in excess of the same 
Period of 1920. 


Frozen New Zealand meat has been 


available all winter in unlymited quan- 
tities at the principal cet::ers of con- 
sumption along the Atlantic seaboard. 

That industrial depression has been 
most severe at Eastern manufactur- 
ing centers, where the bulk of ovine 
product is consumed. 





That Eastern markets have. been 
gorged all winter, owing to liquida- 
SHIP LAMBS WHEN PRIME 


The grower of fat lambs must 
have learned before now that his 
best interests are served and the 
most money made by shipping his 
lambs off the ewe’s milk at from 
four to five months of age. 
Younger than four months is a 
mistake, and to huld beyond five 
months of age is worse. 

By holding back milk-fat lambs 
after four and one-half months 
old, you are holding back your 
ewes; your lambs grow staler 
every day and sell for lower 
prices; you are adding to the an- 
nual fall glut on the market and 
lowering prices, and you are in- 
juring not only yourself but oth- 
ers. In furnishing dried out, in- 
ferior quality of lambs, the “eat- 
more-lamb” campaign of this as- 
sociation is also injured. Ship 
early! F. J. Hagenbarth. 











tion of farm flocks in consequence of 
a discouraging wool market. 

That a mild winter, with prolonged 
high-temperature periods, has pre- 
vented seasonal display of lamb by 
retailers, as it gets “mussed up” un- 
less kept chilled. 

That beef and pork, especially the 
latter, have been cheap, pork loins re- 


tailing below the wholesale price of 
lamb. 
That 


have 


restaurant and hotelkeepers 
maintained war 
prices and diminutive portions, thereby 


restricting consumption volume. 


persistently 


That meat has been compelled to 
carry the load; in other words, pack- 
ers have had no profit from pelts or 
Consequently, it 
has been necessary to realize enough 
of carcasses to reimburse 
yr the purchase price, other- 


other by-products. 


by the sale 
killers f 
wise they could not have returned to 
the market for more. 


Smal! Killers Benefit 


Somewhat paradoxically this condi- 
tion has given the small killer an in- 
ning, as pelts and by-product were 
worth little; consequently, his money 
Early in the 
season, a score or more of Eastern kill- 
ers were in the market, purchasing at 
Chicago, when unable to buy nearer 
home. For weeks they set the pace, 
forcing the big packers to follow. Much 
of the time competition in the cattle 
market was limited, and in swine trade 
competition was limited to light hogs. 
Discrimination has been no more 
severe against the heavy lamb than 
the big kosher bullock and the lard hog ; 
in fact, along in April and May the 
big lamb was cleared without difficulty. 
May found packers with a stock of 
over 100,000,000 pounds of frozen beef 
and 25,000,000 pounds of cured: beef, 
while not only was no lamb or mutton 
accumulated during the winter, but the 
heavy stock of six months ago was 
reduced to 20,000,000 pounds. While a 
daily clearance of lamb and mutton 
was made, for the obvious reason that 
it lacked keeping quality, packers 
piled up 200,000,000 pounds of frozen 
pork loins and went into the summer 


has not been tied up. 
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; 





Idaho lambs shipped with the milk-fat on. 
been made by shipping when ready. 
value of added weight sold on a late and glutted market. 
a fair chance in the market for late lambs that cannot be ready for the early 
season market. 


season with 149,000,000 pounds of dry 
salt pork; with 98,000,000 pounds in 
process of cure; 153,000,000 pounds of 
pickled pork; 199,550,000 pounds in 
process of cure, and 150,980,000 pounds 
of lard. 


Small Mutton Stocks 


Thus it will be seen that the trade 
decks are badly encumbered for the 
summer period in the case of beef and 
pork, but clear so far as lamb and mut- 
ton are concerned. This clearance is 
all the more gratifying in view of the 
fact that practically the entire winter 
run of sheep and lambs went direct to 
the shambles. While it may be true 
that ovine product is not sent to the 
freezer except in rare emergencies, 
when the market for fresh-killed meat 
practically disappears, the trade has a 
storehouse in the shape of Western 
stuff that goes back from the primary 
market to the country. Usually the 
January to May period witnesses a 
feeder movement of respectable vol- 
ume; this year, owing to tight money, 
lack of incentive for shearing and 
other factors, feeders were practically 
out of the market, so that May wit- 
nessed a short run of shorn lambs of 
last year’s crop, and the visible supply 


The reputation of Idaho lambs has largely 
The extra price amounts to more than the 


The plan also leaves 


for June and July is the smallest in 
trade history at this season. 


What would have happened had 
prophecy concerning winter supply 
been made good, feeder demand held 
up, and by-product possessed a def- 
inite value, can only be left to conjec- 
ture. In any case, lamb would have 
been forced to compete with cheap beef 
and hogs. Supply forecasts were all 
wrong, three principal markets—Chi- 
cago, Kansas City and Omaha—receiv- 
ing 900,000 more sheep and lambs dur- 
ing the first five months of 1921 than 
during the same period last year. Dur- 
ing the same period, cattle receipts at 
these markets were slightly less than 
last year, and the hog movement in- 
creased but 240,000. Had the live mut- 
ton supply of the first five months of 
1921 been accurately forecasted last 
fall, dismay would have invaded feed- 
ing circles. As it was, few in the trade 
comprehended what was on _ the 
horizon. 


Quality Considered More Than Price 


From this it will be seen, to quote 
the immortal Baggs, “it might have 
been worse.” One gratifying phase of 
the trade has been a purchasing capac- 
ity equal to the steady advance in 
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prices when the turn of the road was 
reached shortly after the Chicago ¢op. 
ference between packers and Colorado 
feeders. The advance in dressed prog. 
uct, wholesale, was equal to the appre. 
ciation in live values, and yet the buye 
never faltered. At the middle of April 
dressed prices were on an 18@19-ceng 
basis at Chicago and 19@20 cents x 
New York, lambs then selling at $775 
@8.75 in Chicago. By March 15 lambs 
were on a $9@10.50 basis at Chicago, 
and dressed prices were 21@23 cents 
at Chicago and 23@24 cents at New 
York. Mid-April found live lambs in 
Chicago at $9.75@11.25, and dressed 
prices about 1 cent higher. By the 
middle of May lambs were worth 
$10.50@12 at Chicago, and dressed 
stuff was on a 24@25-cent basis at 
Chicago and 26@27 cents at New York. 

In the case of beef and pork, ad 
vances in wholesale cost have been in- 
variably followed by restricted con- 
sumptive demand, but lamb-eaters paid 
no apparent attention to price; in fact, 
the dressed market was healthier when 
carcasses. commanded 25@26 cents 
than when that market was on an 18&@ 
19-cent basis. Evidently, lamb-eaters 
do not quibble over prices. 

“Recent developments in dressed 
lamb trade should be encouraging to 
producers,” said Robert Matheson. 
“We have had broad demand for meat, 
and had anything like a stable demand 
existed for slats, wool, oils and other 
product, on the sale of which killers 
normally depend for their profit, con- 
ditions would have been more favor 
able. As it is, the feeder has been 
penalized to the extent of a demoral- 
ized by-product market. Only those 
versed in the intricacies of the trade 
are in a position to understand the in- 


‘fluence of lack of a market for by- 


product. Usually slats realize enough 
to pay for pulling wool, but at preset 
they have only a nominal value. Cost 
of pulling wool has doubted, creating 
an onerous labor charge. At present 
spring lamb pelts are doubtful sale at 
40 cents, and yearling pelts worth # 
each at the high time have dropped 
to $1.25. Despite this unprecedented 
condition, killers have gone right 
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along, bought the crop and put int into 
distributive channels, a performance 
that should be convincing of the fact 
that not only has demand for meat 
expanded, but that it is dependable. 
When we take into consideration the 
fact that lamb and mutton have had 
to compete with super-abundance of 
relatively cheap beef and pork, the 
market has been encouraging. The 
moment congestion relieved, 
prices advanced rapidly. We must not 
overlook the fact that winter tonnage 
has been heavy, both by reason of 
numbers and increase in weight, owing 
to the large percentage of heavy lambs 
put on feed last fall that reached mar- 
ket this year weighing 90 pounds and 
up. At a low estimate this increased 
tonnage was 35 per cent. 

“The worst feature of the trade dur- 
ing the past winter was uncertainty as 
to what wool, slats and by-product 


was 


| generally were worth. Despite an esti- 


mated depreciation of four-fifths of 
war values, manufacturing outlets 
were practically closed, consequently 
it was necessary to guess what the 
stuff was worth, put it away at heavy 
carrying charges and await develop- 
ments.” 

Small Demand for Heavy Lamb 

Carcasses 

“Doubtless education has had much 
to do with creating this reliable out- 
let for lamb,” continued Mr. Matheson. 
“The campaign conducted by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
has borne fruit, and the packer has 
also bent his energies in that direc- 
tion. During the winter Swift & Com- 
pany have made a strenuous effort to 
induce retailers to push heavy lamb, 
with gratifying and, in many cases, 
surprising success. Our display of 
illustrated cuts has also been effective 
in attracting attention to lamb. The 
extra weight carcass is, however, a 
merchantable proposition only to a 
limited extent, as the trade demands 
the carcass of a 75 to 80-pound lamb. 
There is a limited hotel demand for 
big carcasses, but the moment that is 
Satisfied, the stuff has to sell at a dis- 
count.” 

When all the facts and figures are 
weighed, winter and spring lamb mar- 
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kets lack the calamity aspect with 
which they have been popularly cred- 
ited. Not only were. too many lambs 
put on feed last fall, at prices that 
made profit in the quality of the tran- 
saction impossible, but industrial inac- 
tivity restricted outlets for all by- 
product, and other adverse factors have 
operated to the disadvantage of the 
In the case of ovine prod- 
uct, especially lamb, producers have 
had an opportunity to realize the grow- 
ing popularity of their wares. Con- 
trasted with cattle and hog markets, 
live mutton trade has been prosperous, 
advancing substantially during April 
and May, when values of both cattle 
and hogs depreciated. J. E. Poole. 


producer. 





AVOIDING DUST TO INCREASE 
FLEECE VALUE 





The tips of the wool reveal to the 
wool buyer a great deal regarding the 
shrinkage and conditions of the wool 
as affected by the year’s feed and man- 
agement. Under the paddock system 
of grazing sheep the owner can select 
the most favorable time for rounding 
up the flocks and for road traveling. 
This system and the avoidance of dust, 
particularly with newly shorn sheep, 
has much to do with the light shrink- 
age and good quality of Australian fine 
wools. 

While the range herding system does 
not permit such full control over dust 
conditions as is possible under the 
paddock plan, it is yet worth while for 
every sheep raiser to study such points 
and having taken every precaution to 
improve his clip, to see that the price 
is commensurate with the value. 

In general, too little attention is 
given to the sheep immediately after 
they are shorn, in preventing the mob 
from raising dust, which penetrates to 
the skin, and remains to form the tip 
of the staple. Not only does this dust 
spoil the appearance of the wool, but 
it absorbs the natural grease, which 
should flow to the tip of each fibre, 
keeping it healthy and sound. For the 
want of nourishment this tip becomes 
dry and frizzy, creating what is term- 
ed “noils,” after the process of scour- 
ing and combing. 
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Not only do these remarks apply to 
sheep which are grazed on cultivated 
land, but to those on our far northern 
stations, where the light soil rises and 
adheres to the tip of the wool. This 
fact shows clearly that every effort 
should be made when driving or mus- 
tering sheep to allow them as much 
spread as possible, for it is in their 
congregation, by the rounding up with 
dogs, and in raising clouds of dust, that 
works this earthy tip deeper into the 
staple. After rain, providing the sheep’s 
fleece is dry, is the correct time to 
move them from one paddock to an- 
other, and if this opportunity is seized 
there will not be the same disastrous 
results as we often find where sheep 
have been kept on clean, maiden land 
fr perhaps eight or nine months in 
the year with a nice, even bloom nour- 
ished by sufficient yoke to keep the 
tip healthy. This mellow tip readily 
absorbs the slightest dust or foreign 
matter, and is seriously affected by 
driving along a dusty road for even a 
mile or two. Once this dust adheres 
to the greasy tip it remains there, and 
this often accounts for the difference 
in price of wool, where one farmer 
purchases part of another grower’s 
flock, dividing and driving them home 
by different roads. The one road hav- 
ing less traffic than the other is usual- 
ly cleaner, and the sheep arrive with 
less dust in their fleeces, in consequ- 
ence of which the wool when shorn is 
worth more per pound. 

It is in the care of the sheep, pre- 
venting dust from getting into the 
fleece from the day they leave the 
shearing board until such time as they 
arrive to be shorn the next season, that 
makes the wool bright and lustrous, or 
dingy and shabby. Station owners oft- 
en complain that thk remaining 
portion of their clip has not brought 
as much money as the first shorn; this 
is often caused by the yards becoming 
more dusty as shearing proceeds, or 
doing an amount of cutting and trailing 
just previous to shearing. 

Every atom of dust that adheres to 
the fleece reduces its yield, and de- 
tracts from the appearance and bril- 
liancy of the wool. 


R. H. Harrowell. Sydney, Australia. 
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Around The Range Country 





Grower. 


torials. 





This issue of the Wool Grower presents an unusual number of informing and optimistic reports from all parts of 

the range country. These reports are always highly prized by our readers and also warmly appreciated by the Wool 
They are occasionally solicited, but readers are assured that there is always a welcome for such reports, or for 
discussions of timely topics, suggestions of work to be undertaken by the association, or criticisms of articles or edi- 








CALIFORNIA LAMBS REACH NEW 
YORK VIA CHICAGO MARKET 


On May 16th and 17th I was on the 
Chicago market with nine cars of 
lambs shipped from the Sacramento 
Valley, California. The lambs were 
chiefly dropped in December, although 
there were included a few February 
lambs of good weight, which I did 
not think desirable to hold after wean- 
ing. 

Seven hundred and forty-one head 
of the lambs were sold on May 16th 
at $14.10, and averaged 70 pounds per 
head. Ten hundred and forty-five 
head, averaging 73 pounds, were on 
the market the following day, and 
brought $14. Both lots were bought 
for re-shipment to New York for 
slaughter and distribution in Eastern 
markets. : 

These lambs were all sired by Hamp- 
shire rams and were the main part of 
an excellent drop. 

The net proceeds of the sale 
amounted to a little more than $9000 
above an offer I received at home, and 
were over $6000 above an offer made 
while feeding at the Noreh Salt Lake 
Union Stockyards. F. J. Mendosa. 

Colusa, Calif. 





OPTIMISM FROM NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


The first two weeks of May were 
wet ones in the mountainous country 
of northeastern California. Rains 
and snow much above normal have 
fallen, so that now the ground is in 
very good condition, and warm 
weather should bring up grass and hay. 

Lambing, now all over, averaged a 
good percentage, considering the cold 
and dry April. 

Shearing is being delayed some, due 
to rains, but wool will be cleaner than 
usual, having been washed out consid- 


erably. Fifteen cents is the general 
price being paid for shearers, though 
12% cents is reported as all that some 
have paid—in all cases board is fur- 
nished free. 

A late report is to the effect that 
one clip in the north was offered at 
14 cents, but not knowing the quality 
of the wool, nor the financial condition 
of the owner, it is not to be taken seri- 
ously. Other reports are that up to 
20 cents was offered for good wool, 
and it seems not taken. Even with 
prices below cost of production, it is 
evident that wool is getting stronger. 
Anyone who can buy at 20 cents or 
below will make money. Sixty days 
will no doubt bring firmness to the 
market. 


No sales of. sheep are known. Some 
are talking of selling, but it is a mat- 
ter of establishing actual prices. It is 
getting late for bargains. Owners feel 
that since the worst is past, prices 
shall be considered on a future value 
basis. 


Herders were reduced to $70 dur- 
ing March, but someone offered $90 
late in March and none could be had 
for less. A cut will have to be made 
again, if possible, since $90 and wool 
at 15 cents will take from the sheep- 
man more than he is earning. 


That there are fewer sheep is cer- 
tain, yet there were many old ewes 
held last fall. Prices were so low and 
feed so plentiful that these old ewes 
that are ordinarily butchered were put 
on hay and most of them bred again. 
However, there were some sheepmen 
who were caught short and sold out 
entirely. - 

It is hardly fair to figure as loss the 
entire difference in value of sheep to- 
day as compared with two years ago. 
Those high prices were the extreme, 
as was also the cost of production. 
However, the sheepman was singled 
out, his wool put under restrictions 


and prices set for it (50 cents being 
the maximum in cases where it should 
have brought 70 cents), and free entry 
of foreign wool allowed, when manu- 
factured wool was protected by im- 
port duty, and then he was urged to 
greater production. Then when he in- 
creased production, he could hardly sell 
except in competition with cheap for- 
eign lambs. These are the things that 
hurt many a sheep breeder and took 
from him half of what he had worked 
ten or twenty years to earn. And over 
his head there still hangs the cast-off 
rags that go into clothes to displace 
his wool and cheapen it in price and 
quality, but are sold to the consumer 
at the extreme prices of the best of 
new wools. Suppose we wool growers 
urge Congress to pass the Truth-in- 
Fabric bill? To do this all of us should 
make ourselves heard at Washington. 


Loyalton, Calif. R. E. Guscetti. 





VALUES IN CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA 


The sheep trade is at a standstill 
here in central California. There is 
little activity in breeding ewes, oF 
those that have weaned their lambs. 
Good No. 1 ewes to breed this season 
are sdlling around $7.50, with only 
a few sales reported. Market sheep 
are selling as follows: Lambs, 6 cents; 
ewes, 3 cents; wethers, 4 cents. A few 
choice lots are bringing a cent more: 
Lots of sheep were sent to the pack- 
ers here on commission. Two-thirds 
of the flock owners are holding their 
wool. Some received an advance of 
7 cents, paying 8 per cent interest onit. 
Several growers have had their wool 
scoured and stored. 

Hay is selling at from $7 to $9 in 
the stack. Hay would be cheaper, but 
California will not permit the ship- 
ment of Oregon or Nevada hay into 
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this state. The range feed is drying 
yp, and most of the lambs are weaned 
now. Joseph Levy. 
Manteca, Calif. 













CONDITIONS IMPROVING 
NORTHERN ARIZONA 


IN 








Taken by and large, as they say in 
New England, range conditions in 
sorthern Arizona are much better than 
they were a few months ago. Recent 
gins in the high mountainous sections 


have restored the browse and grasses 





















to their seasonal state of luxuriance, 
ad it is now believed that the long 
drought, so far as summer sheep 
mmges are affected, is at an end. Due 
0 the extreme dryness of the soil, 
there was no run-off following these 
storms, and as a result the tanks and 
yater-holes are still dry in many of 
ie best grazing areas. To relieve the 
stuation in these sections water is be- 
ig shipped in by rail for the herds. 
The condition in many parts of south- 
em Arizona is still acute, the precipi- 
tation being far below normal. In 
sme places the drought is so pro- 
nounced that the shipment of livestock 
to other parts of the country is now 


uder way. 









Generally speaking, sheep are enter- 
ing the summer ranges in poor condi- 
ion. This, coupled with the heavy 
bsses and small lamb crop, would 


mean a lean year to Arizona growers, 








wen if the present slump in the prices 
itsheep and wool were not taken into 


tmsideration. While times are hard 





ad losses have been heavy, sheepmen 








Arizona, for the most part, are opti- 
Mistic, 












It is the concensus of opinion 











hat the present period of readjust- 





ment is necessary and that in another 
}ear or two the country will have en- 





fed the most prosperous period in 





its history and that wool growers will 








share in the good times to come. 
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Shearing is practically at an end. 
Most of the work was done by local 
shearers, new at the work, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 15 cents per head. 
Traveling shearers, members of the 
Sheep Shearers’ Union of Butte, 
Mont., demanded 15 cents and board, 
but sheepmen quite generally refused 
to pay the price. The impression 
seems to prevail that only local shear- 
ers will be employed hereafter in Ari- 
zona. 

The wool crop, aggregating upward 
of 6,000,000 pounds for the state, was 
all shipped on consignment to com- 
mission houses in Boston, three firms 
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year and next to pay off the over-ad- 
vance of a year ago. 

According to a decision just ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of Ari- 
zona, the law enacted a few years ago, 
imposing a tax of 25 cents per head on 
sheep and goats and 50 cents on cattle 
and horses, grazed temporarily within 
the state by non-resident owners, is 
null and void. 


Sheep owners of southern Utah, 
who for many years have followed the 
custom of crossing their flocks into 
Arizona and wintering them in the 
“strip,” were the ones most affected by 


this act. Many thousands of dollars 








Evening at Soda Springs, Placer County, California 


getting the entire crop. Not a pound 
was sold locally this year, and only 
two shipments of the new crop are 
thus far reported to have been sold 
in Boston. One of these is said to 
have brought 29 cents per pound and 
to have netted the grower 23 cents. 
Wool from the same sheep a year ago 
brought 90 cents per pound, which is 
the highest price on record for Ari- 
zona wool. The other sale reported 
brought 23 cents per pound in Boston. 

Loans or advances made on wool this 
spring range from 5 to 15 cents per 
pound, the average being 10 cents. In 
most cases this barely covered the cost 
of the shearing and the freight to Bos- 
ton. A number of growers report that 
it will take all of their wool crop this 


that were collected from these owners 
by county officials of Arizona will have 
to be returned. 

The opinion in this matter was writ- 
ten by Justice Baker and was con- 
curred in by Chief Justice Ross and 
Justice McAllister. Bert Haskett. 





Excellent range conditions helped to 
make a bumper lamb crop here. Per- 
centages range from 100 to 114. On 
May 6th we had one bad three-day 
storm, which took a toll of 50 per cent 
of the lambs dropped; but even at that 
we have had an excellent crop. This 
is somewhat encouraging, as we do 
not expect much out of our wool. 

Owen Freeman. 
Georgetown, Idaho. 
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A CENTRAL MONTANA REPORT 





Here in central Montana our lamb- 
ing season for the spring. of 1921 is 
about over. Taking it as a whole, it 
has been a good year, rather back- 
ward in some localities, with the grass 
slow in starting, but no bad storms. 
So the record will be a good season 
and a good crop of lambs. 

Shearing time is rapidly approaching 
and with it the matter of price for 
clipping is a general subject of con- 
versation among the sheep owners as 
well as with the shearers. There 
have been some contracts for hand 
shearers at 9 and 10 cents. It looks 
as though the general price for hand 
work would be 10 cents and board. 

The machine shearers are not here 
yet. We understand they are holding 
for 12%4 cents with board. Most sheep- 
men feel that under the prevailing con- 
ditions that price is too high and think 
they should not pay more for machine 
shearing than is paid for hand work. 
This seems very reasonable in argu- 
ment, when it is considered that the 
sheepmen pay for the grinding of the 
combs and cutters. There are several 
sheepmen who have sheared with the 
machines for years that are seriously 
considering going back to the hand 
shears. 

The wages for herders range from 
$50 to $60 per month, with about $5 
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to $10 more per month for camp tend- 
ers. Help is, and has been, quite plen- 
tiful, and much more efficient than for 
several years past. This, of course, is 
speaking in general terms, as soime 
men, when they are on the payroll, are 
always efficient. This kind, one is not 
able to keep only a limited time, as 
they soon step up a notch and are in 
business for themselves. 

There is nothing doing in the wool 
business so far. Some of those who 
consigned last year have come out 
fairly well. A majority have had to 
refund, or by their note, agree to do 
so; or they are having an interesting 
argument with the firm to which they 
consigned. 

Prospects for the fall turn-off of 
lambs are good, both as to quantity and 
quality, judging from present pros- 
pects. G. F. Corwin. 

Martinsdale, Mont. 





NOTES FROM OREGON 





As this is written on the first day 
of June most bands of ewes and lambs 
have been sent to summer ranges. 
Here and there are to be found bands 
whose owners have not as yet been 
able to secure range, but within a few 
days these bands will move—move by 
long trail to Oregon range still avail- 
able, or by train to Idaho or possibly 
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Sheep in the Beaverhead Forest (Montana) at the head of the Big Hole country. 
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Montana. Because of cramped condi- 
tions of the sheep and wool business, 
it has been difficult for growers to 
take advantage of the range offered in 
adjoining states. A large number of 
bands that were sent last year to Mon- 
tana and Idaho are this year grazing 
on Oregon soil, and the principal rea- 
son for this is the inability of the 
owner to secure prices that justify the 
enormous expense of paying “the 
freight.” Oregon range may be higher 
in price, but I have observed a grow- 
ing sentiment as the season has ad- 
vanced for keeping the sheep at home. 


The condition of the range at this 
time is excellent. The reports com- 
ing back from summer ranges are 
unanimous that grass is better than it 
has been for many years. Forestry 
officials report the reserve to be in 
the best condition possible, and so far 
as the feed is concerned, it would seem 
that there will be some weighty and 
quality lambs en route to Eastern mar- 
kets, starting the latter part of June 
and continuing through July. 


Most of the shearing is now fin- 
ished. In general, shearing has pro- 
gressed rather slowly, but satisfactor- 
ily. The “going wages” have been 
12%4 cents, although some have sheared 
for less, and others have paid a little 
more. Wool buyers, representing East- 
ern and Coast firms, have been plen- 
tiful as interested spectators, but very 
scarce as real contenders for the clips. 
There is a feeling of uncertainty among 
firms buying wool, if the attitude of 
their representatives can be taken as 
a criterion. The quality of the clips 
is up to usual standards of Oregon, 
and the weight of this year’s clip will 
average best for many years. Offers 
to buy, as indicated above, have been 
very few, but offers to sell at prices 
offered have been still fewer. The 
buyer, if there is such, is wandering 
around, looking things over. Now and 
then a grower of medim to fine is of- 
fered from 12 to 18 cents, although 
the offers of 12 cents far exceed those 
of 18. To my _ knowledge, very 
few clips have been sold. The A. J. 
Smith Livestock Company clip was 
sold about the middle of May to Stud- 
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iby & Emery of Boston at a price which 
jas not been made public, but vari- 
ously estimated to have been at from 
8 to 20 cents. This is one of the 
choice clips of the Northwest, and the 
feeling is widespread that the outlook 
for the average clips is very discour- 
aging if the price is correctly quoted. 
The Butte Land and Livestock Com- 
pany clip was recently sold to Isadore 
Koshland at 18 cents. Other sales re- 
ported have been at prices ranging 
fom 7 to 12 cents. 

A great many growers have decided 
toconsign their entire clips. Some will 
goto Portland; some will go direct, 
ya rail to Boston, and others will go 
to Portland by rail, and from there 
ty ship to Boston. The saving on 
shipping by water is not to be sneezed 
it during these strenuous times. For 
aample, from Pendleton the rate to 
Boston via rail is $2.85 per hundred, 
md the rate from Pendleton via rail to 
Portland, thence by water to Boston, 
sonly $2.25. This difference in rates 
ami the fact that there is very little 
difference in the time in transit, is the 
ause of decreased wool shipments by 
nilto Boston from Oregon and south- 
western Idaho. 

There have been few sales of sheep 
reported. A buyer was in Pendleton 
recently, who was offering $5.00 for 
yearling ewes, shorn. There may be 
some yearlings sold at that figure, but 
the number will not be large. The 
ptices at which good fine or cross-bred 
yearlings are being offered run from 
VY to $9. Indications are that there 
wil be a shortage of yearling ewes 
this fall. 

The general feeling among sheep- 
ten is better than it has been. In the 
passage of the Emergency Tariff hopes 
we held for assistance in decreasing 
our surplus supply of wool. How soon 
the supply can be decreased to a point 
Where the demand will ensure the 
gtower a reasonable price, few attempt 
predict, but all are agreed that even- 
wally this day will come. The cost of 
production of wool and lambs is still 
ttopping and still has some distance to 
fall in Oregon before it meets the 
Prices on intimate terms. 

Pendleton, Ore. Mac Hoke. 
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Senator Gooding’s Address on the Emergency 
Tariff Bill. 


On Tuesday, May 10, while the 
Emergency Tariff Bill was under con- 
sideration, Senator F. R. Gooding of 
Idaho addressed the Senate. His re- 
marks, in part, were as follows: 


Mr. President, the question before the 
Senate at the present time, is, Shall the 
farmers and livestock growers of America 
be given protection? The Democratic party 
in the Underwood-Simmons bill gave pro- 
tection to practically every manufacturing 
institution in this country. They made one 
exception. They put farming machinery on 
the free list, and they told the farmers 
they were putting it on the free list in 
order to give them cheaper farming machin- 
ery and recompense them for the losses 
which they sustained by having their pro- 
ducts on the free list. That was an insult 





Senator Frank R. Gooding. 


to the intelligence of the American farmer, 
for the genius of the American farmer has 
led the whole world in improved farming 
machinery and we never have imported 
any foreign farming machinery. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the farmers be given protec- 
tion the same as the manufacturers are re- 
ceiving today at the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party under the Underwood-Simmons 
bill? 

There is but very little difference in the 
discussion that has taken place on the 
floor of the Senate on the emergency tar- 
iff bill in the last few days than that which 
the American people have listened to for 
‘more than a hundred years. For ever since 
the foundation of this government men and 
parties have divided on this great question 
according to their viewpoint of life, or from 


political expediency, or their own selfish in- 
terests. 

The protectionist believes that the pros- 
perity and happiness of our country depend 
on protection; that this country can not 
reach its full greatness as a nation with- 
out protection to American labor and Amer- 
ican institutions. 

The free trader believes that the best 
interests of the country are served by a 
free trade policy that throws our ports open 
to the trade of the world; or a tariff on 
what he calls the finished product, and free 
trade on the farm and range products of 
the country that he calls raw materials. 

7 * 


That there is a force, however, they must 
reckon with in the South is evident, Mr. 
President, from the activities of the South- 
ern Tariff Association. At their convention 
in the City of Altanta, Ga., January 27, 28, 
and 29, 1921, which President Harding and 
Vice-President Coolidge were invited to at- 
tend, resolutions were unanimously adopted 
favoring the passage of the emergency tar- 
if bill * ¢ © 

Mr. President, we may not be any nearer 
a permanent settlement of the tariff ques- 
tion today than we have been for the past 
hundred years, but the activity of the peo- 
ple of the South gives me much encourage- 
ment and if I am not mistaken the American 
people in every state in the Union are grow- 
ing tired of having the business interests 
of the country made a political football to 
suit the whim of any party. * * #*# 

When the farmer’s products are ready 
for market they are his finished product, 
and they are just as much a finished pro- 
duct as the products of the mills. All re- 
quire labor to produce, and all should be 
treated alike by this government. If the 
manufacturers of this country are to be 
protected from the cheap labor of foreign 
countries, then the farmers have a right 
to demand the same protection. The prin- 
ciple of protection is either right or wrong. 
If it is right to protect the manufacturers to 
save them from ruinous competition with 
foreign countries, then it is right to protect 
the American farmers. 


The principle of protection can not live 
in America with one-half of the industries 
protected and the other half on the free 
list, any more than slavery could have 
existed with this country half slave and 
half free. If the manufacturers want pro- 
tection they had better get busy and fight 
for it as a principle, for if they are going 
to be protected the farmer is going to be 
protected, and the laborer who works in 
these mills must realize that if his labor 
is to be protected from foreign competition, 
then the laborer who works. upon the farm 
has a right to demand protection for his 
labor. There is going to be protection for 
all in this country or protection for none. 

Then, again, there are some manufactur- 
ers, who are not big enough and broad 
enough to understand that the best market 
in the world and the best customer in the 
world is the American farmer and the Amer- 
ican livestock grower.: Our foreign trade 
is less than 10 per cent of our domestic 
trade, and yet for their own selfish interests 
these international bankers, together with 
the speculators and a few of the manufac 
turers, like the Democratic party, wonld 
destroy the great agricultural and livestock 
industries for their own selfish ends. 
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It is not strange, Mr. President, that the 
whole industrial system of America is par 
alyzed and broken down—for free trade on 
the farm and range products of America 
has paralyzed and destroyed the purchasing 
power of the American farmer and live- 
stock grower. There is not a farmer in 
America today who can sell his products for 
what they cost to produce. He is with- 
out a market ,without money, and without 
credit. When you break down and destroy 
the prosperity of the productive forces in 
America, who are the producers of prac- 
tically the entire wealth of this country, you 
may expect ruin and disaster to follow 
along other lines. This country is never 
prosperous unless the farmers of the coun- 
try are prosperous. * * * 

I am not unmindful, Mr. President, that 
the world is passing through a readjustment 
period following the greatest war of de- 
struction civilization has ever known. And 
I am not holding the Democratic party re- 
sponsible for all the conditions that exist 
in this country today. But in a measure 
the Democratic party is responsible for the 
serious conditions of the farmer and the 
livestock grower, for they put the farm 
and range products of the country on the 
free list to make them cheap, and God 
knows it has made them cheap enough; for 
in one short year the farmers and live- 
stock growers have lost on their products 
more than $7,000,000,000. This is the great- 
est loss the agricultural and livestock in- 
terests in this country have ever sustained; 
but it is no exception to the rule, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for every time the Democratic party 
has had an opportunity they have always 
put farm and range products of this coun- 
try on the free list, and it has always 
broken down and wrecked the agricultural 
and livestock industry and brought ruin and 
disaster to the country. 

Go back and read the history of our 
country and you will find no exception to 
this rule. At times when we have had a 
free trade measure on our statute books 
disaster has been averted for a time by 
war and great events, like the discovery 
of gold in California, but when there is 
nothing to interfere free trade has always 
brought ruin and disaster to the country. 
~ * * 


In January, 1921, there was imported 
21,169,480 pounds of wool, in February, 1921, 
there was imported 42,885,968 pounds of 
wool, or a little more than twice as much 
as in January; in March there was imported 
98,103,089 pounds of wool, almost five times 
as much wool in the month of March as in 
January. The total importation of wool 
for the first three months of 1921 amounted 
to 162,158,546 pounds. And it is estimated, 
Mr. President, that there is at the present 
time more than 100,000,000 pounds of wool 
on the way to America. 

If this is not dumping, I do not know 
what you would call dumping. Every im- 
porter and speculator in the country has 
known for a long time that there has been 
more than a two years’ supply of wool in 
America, without the importation of a single 
pound from foreign countries. 


For more than a third of a century, Mr. 
President, my life’s work in the West has 
been that of a farmer and livestock grower. 
I saw wool when it was on the free list, 
under Grover Cleveland’s second adminis- 
tration, sell in the State of Idaho for an 
average of 7144 cents a pound. The com- 
mon price for sheep in those days was $1 
per head. At times fat sheep shipped to 
the Eastern markets did not bring enough 
to pay the freight, and for four long years 
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the livestock industry had to fight for its 
existence. Many of the growers were thrown 
into bankruptcy and their sheep and cattle 
sent to the slaughtering pens. 

But as destructive as those four years 
were to the livestock industry in the West 
they do not compare with the conditions 
that exist today, for there is no market 
for wool today at any price. Thirty-five 
per cent of all the wool clip of 1919 is 
unsold, much of which is in the hands of 
the growers. It is estimated that 90 per 
cent of the clip of 1920 is unsold, the 
greater portion of which is still in the 
hands of the growers. The majority of the 
clip of 1921 is now shorn and ready for 
market, but can not be moved at any price. 
For some time fat sheep that have been 
shipped to market have not brought enough 
to pay the freight and the cost of feed for 
fattening, to say nothing of the original 
cost of the animal, which is all lost in 
many cases. Unless sheep are in prime con- 
dition when shipped to market in many 
cases they do not pay the freight. 

There is no sadder thing in this life 
than to see those who have made a good 
fight for almost half a century and who 
have grown old in the pioneer work of the 
West become penniless in their old age by 
a public calamity that in a way might have 
been at least partially averted. 

There is no thought any longer in the 
West of trying to save the men who are in 
the sheep business. A few will survive, but 
the vast majority of them must find some 
other occupation. The effort out West to- 
day is to save the industry and save the 
banking institutions, so that it will be pos- 
sible some day, let us hope, for the live- 
stock industry of the West to be brought 
back to a prosperous condition. * * #* 

The question, Mr. President, that the 
American people must answer very soon is 
this: Is the livestock industry worth sav- 
ing? For it can not go on as it has in the 
past, building itself up only to be torn down 
in a few years by a free trade policy. Al- 
ready in the last year more than 10,000,000 
head of livestock from the breeding herds 
have been shipped to the slaughter pens. 
Unless something can be done to encour- 
age the livestock growers—and it must be 
something more than the emergency tariff 
bill—God only knows what is going to hap- 
pen. The livestock grower can not go on. 
His stock must be fed every day; they 
must be watched over and cared for, and 
he can do but little to reduce his expenses. 
There is only one way to stop the expense 
or reduce it to any extent, and that is by 
sending his stock to the slaughtering pen. 
In this way he can end it all. This is 
what they are doing today as fast as they 
can get their livestock ready for market, 
and if the breeding’ herds of this country 
are to be impaired much more, it will take 
years before there can be much prosperity 
in America. 

Out in the great West—and when I say 
the great West I include the Northwest and 
the Southwest and all the arid portions of 
our country—nature has given but very lit- 
tle humus to the soil. Only two or three 
crops can be grown from the raw soil before 
the fertility is exhausted, and then it be- 
comes necessary to plant alfalfa or clover 
or some other crop that livestock consumes 
for a few years in order to build up the 
fertility of the soil. When this is done these 
arid lands become as rich as any farm lands 
in the whole world. This principle is true 
in every State in the Union, Mr. President. 
Livestock must either come in contact with 
the soil or the manure from the barnyard 
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must be hauled out upon the field or ther 
must be a rotation of crops that livestock 
consumes if the fertility of the soil is to jh, 
maintained. 

Nature in its wisdom has fixed Certain 
principles that if they are accepted anj 
followed make possible the existence ot 
civilization. It gave us livestock as nature's 
remedy for keeping up'the fertility of the 
soil. Practically all the crops grown froy 
the soil which the human race consume 
exhaust the fertility of the soil at an alarm. 
ing rate, while the vast majority of crops 
consumed by livestock are fertilizers—they 
feed the soil; they give it the nitrogey 
and humus it requires which makes po 
sible, with proper rotation, the growing of 
those crops the human race requires to guy. 
tain life. * * #* 

So it is not a question, Mr. President, 
of whether we will save the livestock jp. 
dustry, it is a question of whether we will 
save the life of this nation, because it cap 
not live and retain its virile force, as the 
Senator from Alabama has well said, m 
less the fertility of the soil is maintained, 
It is true that in a small way commercial 
fertilizers can be used, but this has no 
proved a success in the Old World with 
out livestock. In all the old countries m 
leases are entered into for farms without 
a provision requiring a certain number of 
animals to be kept upon the farm or a cer 
tain amount of barnyard manure to be used 
upon the farm. Experience has taught w 
that the tilling of the soil cannot be main 
tained without nature’s simple remedy that 
it has given for the use of mankind. * * * 

The livestock industry cannot exist in 
this country without protection, for live 
stock of all kinds can be produced in every 
country on earth cheaper than they can be 
grown here in America. Every other gor 
ernment on earth, with the exception df 
our own, realizes the importance of the 
livestock industry. In Australia they lease 
land so cheap to flockmasters that the 
sheep are fed the year around for 7 cents 
a head and cattle for $1.25 a head. Over 
there it has been the custom of the gover 
ment to lend the livestock grower money 
at a low rate of interest, and in some cases 
to build a part of the fences to protect the 
livestock. The Australian woolgrower is 
able to ship his wool from Portland, Seattle, 
or San Francisco to Boston today for $1.6 
a hundred over our own railroads, while 
from the Intermountain country the wo 
grower must pay $3.25 to $3.46 a hundred 
pounds. The haul from Portland to Bostol 
is 500 miles farther than it is from Idabo 
points, yet the Australian grower ships his 
wool to Boston for less than half the prit 
the flockmaster in my state or any otherd 
the Intermountain states must pay. 


Down in the Argentine sheep are fed the 
year round for 20 cents a head and cattle 
for $2.50 a head. There labor is paid th 
princely sum of from $15 to $20 a month. 
The freight rate from Argentina to Bost 
is from 90 cents to $1.40 a hundred—abutt 
25 per cent of what the flockmasters of il 
Intermountain states must pay. 


From Africa, which has become one 
the important woolgrowing countries of thé 
world, the woolgrower can ship his wool ! 
Boston for very much less than the price 
paid by the growers in the West. In Africa 
the flockmaster pays his labor the princel 
sum of $1.75 to $5 a month. Almost every 
country on earth, with the exception ° 
America, encourages its livestock industry: 
They: fully understand that without natures 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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A WOOL INQUIRY 





“In a recent issue of the Wool 
Grower I noticed your very kind offer 
to refer samples of wool to Prof. John 
A. Hill for his advice as to grade, 
shrink and future breeding to effect 
improvement. Will you kindly refer 
the enclosed samples to him? These 
samples are from a black-face ewe, a 
very coarse white-face, a fine-wool, 
and white-face ewes (offspring prob- 
ably of Merino ewes and grade Cots- 
wold or Lincoln bucks). My idea for 
building a future flock would be to take 
the white-face ewes, first cross from 
Merinos, and just keep breeding to 
Columbia bucks.” L. J. Howard. 

Linphire, Mont. 


Reply 


“The wool you sent us is of excel- 
lent strength and color. With the ex- 
ception of the coarsest one, I estimate 
that the fleeces from which the sam- 
ples came will shrink, on the average, 
about 62 per cent. You will understand, 
though, that this is a mere guess. The 
finer samples are fine enough to make 
a good salable wool. The coarse 
sample is a quarter-blood; the black- 
face and one or two others are three- 
eighths blood; and the others are half- 
blood, parts of them rather fine, but 
all having a characteristic cross-bred 
tip. All the samples are deficient in 
length; nearly all tend to be open and 
frowsy ; and, as far as I can judge from 
the small locks, the fleeces are lack- 
ing in density, which, taken from the 
shortness, makes your sheep light 
shearers. It is a good wool for the 
knitter and the blanket maker, but not 
at all profitable to the grower. 

“As to breeding, the character of the 
wool makes me suspect that there is 
a strain of black-face blood in the 
ones you call “white-faces.” In that 
case, | am afraid your progress with 
“Columbias” or even with Corriedales 
will be rather slow. It has been my 
observation that the black-face charac- 
teristics of openness and lightness of 
fleece are hard to breed out. Sheep are 
cheap now. Why not get at the start 
a small breeding flock of white-faced 
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cross-breds of an unquestioned ances- 
try, that already have good fleeces? 
That is the way I should undertake to 
grade up a flock with Corriedale rams, 
and I believe it is the only way to give 
cross-breds a fair chance. Whatever 
system of “grading-up” you undertake, 
don’t forget rigorous culling, both for 
wool and for mutton.” 
John A. Hill. 





EASTERN OREGON 





A mild winter, small feed expense, 
a 100 per cent lamb crop from our De- 
laines and exceptionally good wool is 
our report for the past winrer. Most of 
the shearing is completed. Wool prices 
are very low, compared with some 
sales last year. In other words, this 
year’s prices set us back to 1914. Our 
wool was sold on the 10th of May at 
a fair price. It is the only clip that 
has been sold-up to May 23 in Oregon. 
Our ewes and yearlings made an aver- 
age of 12% pounds per head. This is 
all fine staple Delaine. 

Things look pretty blue to us sheep- 
men, but even if faded, we will all 
come out in the wash. “Let ’er buck.” 
(Pendleton round-up slogan.) 

J. E. Smith Livestock Co. 

Pendelton, Ore. 





WASHINGTON REPORTS BIG 
LAMBINGS AND WOOL 
CLIPS. 





In Washington we have had the best 
winter and of record. Big 
lambings and clips of wool have been 
general. I know of one band of ewes, 
1100 head, which marked out 1900 
lambs—that’s going some. They belong 
to E. P. Sanford of Yakima. Owing 
to the mild, wet winter and fat, thrifty 
sheep, our wool is the longest staple 
and ‘lightest shrink it has been for 
years. 


spring 


We have shipped 900 sacks of wool 
to Boston, by way of boat, at a saving 
of over a cent per pound. We will 
have a trainload of shorn lambs on the 
Chicago market the last week of May. 

I believe we have passed the low 
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point in sheep and wool, and look with 
optimism to the future of our industry. 
H. Stanley Coffin. 
Yakima, Wash. 





NORTHERN WYOMING 





The weather conditions here are fine. 
We have had several good rains, and 
the grass is good. So far the lamb 
crop is excellent. There has_ been 
some shearing of ewes before lamb- 
ing at 12% cents and board. ‘They 
will commence shearing all kinds of 
sheep the 20th of May at 10 cents 
per head with board. Sheep should 
shear very well here this year, as the 
staple is very good and fairly clean. 
Up to this time (May 19) there have 
been no wool buyers around. Two or 
three men have been looking for con- 
signments of wool, but have not been 
very successful. We are not looking 
for chances to consign wool. We are 
looking for men with the money to 
buy. My advice to all wool growers 
is not to make consignments of wool, 
as it is only a gamble, with all to lose 
and nothing to gain. R. L. Preator. 

Burlington, Wyo. 





EASTERN UTAH 





The past winter has been a very 
favorable one for the sheep. The heavy 
storms of the previous winter and 
spring revived the feed on the range 
that had almost been killed owing to 
the previous long periods of drouth. 
With few exceptions, the sheep were 
fat at shearing time this spring. The 
sheepmen are expecting good clips, 
although few have weighed up. Only 
two clips (May 23) have been reported 
as sold: J. H. Reader & Sons’ and 
W. H. Coltharp’s. 
storms have hindered the 
lambing, although docking has ranged 
from 85 to 100 per cent on the range, 
and those who lambed in sheds re- 
ceived as high as 125 per cent. 


Severe 


Conditions of the summer range are 


very favorable, as the spring rains 

have brought the feed out in good 

shape. J. Clive Davis. 
Vernal, Utah. 
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The French-Capper “Truth In Fabric” Bill 


By Alexander Walker, New York, President National Sheep and Wool Bureau 


Unidentified shoddy is a decided 
menace to the woolgrower, and there 
can be no safety or satisfaction for the 
woolgrower until the “Truth in Fab- 
ric” bill is enacted. This bill will make 
it compulsory to stamp wool cloth in a 
way to identify shoddy, and the same 
regulations will apply to imported 
materials. Thus the French-Capper 
“Truth in Fabric” bill will put a stop 
to shoddy. 


A large amount of the raw material 


gold. Even the poor people gladly pay 
several dollars more in an effort to get 
Virgin wool clothes. But, after pay- 
ing these extra dollars, and although 
they believe they are getting Virgin 
wool, they get shoddy. 

It is not the law of supply and de- 
mand, but the price of rags and shoddy, 
which counterfeit Virgin wool, that de- 
termines the price the woolgrower gets 
for his wool. 

If there were free and unrestricted 














These ewes will bring their virgin wool fleeces from the Seely’s Mountain Dell Ranch to 
the Ram Sale. 


now used in wool cloth is shoddy, and 


not Virgin wool, as the people believe. 
None of this shoddy is sold as shoddy. 
All of this huge amount of shoddy is 
sold as Virgin wool and usurps the 
place of Virgin wool under the misun- 
derstood terms, “all wool” and “pure 
wool.” 

The people do not need to be taught 
to desire and to demand Virgin wool; 
they do appreciate and seek Virgin 
wool, just as they appreciate and seek 


counterfeiting of gold, as there is to- 
day free and unrestricted counterfeit- 
ing of Virgin wool by shoddy, and as 
there will continue to be until the 
French-Capper “Truth in Fabric” bill 
is placed on the statute books, it would 
be the price of brass and copper and 
the baser metals that counterfeit gold, 
and not the people’s demand, which 
would determine the price of gold. 
To manufacture from Virgin wool 
the wool cloth that is each year manu- 


factured in the United States would 
require three times the amount of Vir- 
gin wool that is each year produced in 
the United States. 

Furthermore, the United States only 
produces one-half the small amount of 
Virgin wool that is actually used. 

Notwithstanding these facts, there is 
today in the United States a great deal 
more than the average yearly amount 
of Virgin wool manufactured in the 
United States. 

The immediate passage of the 
French-Capper “Truth in Fabric” bill 
would at once put a stop to shoddy’s 
counterfeiting Virgin wool, and there- 
fore, would immediately and tremen- 
dously increase the consumption of the 
Virgin wool stock in the United States 
today, by permitting the people’s de- 
mand for Virgin wool to reach the 
woolgrower and use up the surplus 
supply. 

It should also be carefully noted that 
a tariff on wool cloth will tend strongly 
to cause the foreign fabric manufac- 
turer to increase the use of shoddy to 
compensate him for the tariff which 
must be paid to get foreign wool cloth 
into the United States. This will natu- 
rally tend to cause the American wool 
cloth manufacturer to increase the use 
of shoddy in order to meet the compe- 
tition of foreign manufacturers, whe 
use an increasing amount of shoddy, 
with the inevitable result that the 
wrong heaped upon the woolgrower is 
the result of shoddy’s counterfeiting 
virgin wool will be multiplied unless 
the French-Capper “Truth in Fabric” 
bill is made effective, which will make 
it compulsory to stamp wool cloth and 
identify shoddy in the United States, 
and which will also prevent foreign 
wool cloth from coming to the United 
States unless it is stamped and the 
amount of shoddy it contains stated. 

It will be recalled that even with the 


(Continued on page 35.) 
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woOoL MARKETING FROM A 
BANKER’S VIEWPOINT 


By W. W. Armstrong. 








[Out of the necessities of 1921 have 
come some notably progressive move- 
ments in marketing and financing agri- 
qitural products. From time to time 
the Wool Grower will record the work 
and present the views of those who are 
prominently responsible for this notable 
service. Mr. Armstrong, the author of 
the first article, is the president of a 
prominent Salt Lake bank and a mem- 
ber of the Utah Wool Marketing Com- 
mittee. ] 











The Wool Marketing Committee of 
the Utah State Farm Bureau and Utah 
Wool Growers Association is designed 
fo serve a purpose and bring about 
conditions which, in my‘opinion, amply 
justify its creation and continuance. 

The plan of pooling wool for sale 
was considered necessary in order to 
enable the committee to secure funds, 
wih the wool itself as security, from 
wich to make necessary advances to 
gowers entering their wools in the 
pol, 

I believe that it is desirable that 
growers of wool and other agricultural 
commodities as well should be in a 
position when marketing their products 
tobe guided by their judgment, rather 
than by their necessities. In the case 
of wool, particularly, it should be to 
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the advantage of the producer, the 
banker and the entire community to 
have wools financed, handled and sold 
in a way that will relieve the growers 
from the necessity of accepting what 





W. W. Armstrong 


-- 
“«t 


With the State Associations 


they believe to be unduly low prices, 
solely because of the imperative need 
of ready money. 

The heretofore common custom of 
receiving such advances from the con- 
cerns operating at distant market cen- 
ters has the disadvantage of leaving 
the financial control, and therefore, 
selling time of the. wools, dependent 
upon conditions existing in sections re- 
mote and far different from the regions 
of production. 

There is also much to be regarded 
in the thought that the selling agent 
may do its best service when it is 
employed only to make sales, while the 
financing necessary until sales are con- 
summated is adjusted between the 


_ grower and his own banker, who ordi- 


narily secures to him the financial serv- 
ices needed in the production of his 
clip. 

The producer is entitled at all times 
to a service that is economical in its 
handling and orderly in the disposal of 
his product. With the knowledge of 
requirements shown by times of stress 
to be necessary, and with the inevi- 
table progress along all lines of pro- 
duction and marketing, changes in 
methods and machinery become imper- 
ative. Existing machinery should be 
used so long as it complies with the 





The list below gives the names of presidents, together with names and addresses of secretaries of sheepmen’s 
ganizations, working with and through the National Wool Growers Association: 


American Hampshire Sheep Association— 
Robert Blastock, president; Comfort T. 
Se secretary. 36 Woodland Ave., Detroit, 
ich, 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders As- 
sociation—Frank R. Cock, president; 
Dwight Lincoln, secretary. Marysville, O. 


American, Shropshire Registry Associa- 
tion—J. C, Andrews, president; J. M. Wade, 
secretary. Lafayette, Ind. 


Arizona Wool Growers Association—Hugh 
E. Campbell, president; F. W. Perkins, sec- 
retary. Flagstaff, Ariz. 


California Wool Growers Association— 
P. A. Ellenwood, president; E. L. Hart, sec- 
retary. Red Bluff, Cal. 


Idaho Wool Growers Association—Hugh 
Sproat, president; John Ridenbaugh, secre- 
lary. Boise, Ida. 


Lincoln County Wool Growers Associa- 
tion—J. D. Noblitt, president; L. G. Baker, 
secretary. Cokeville, Wyo. 


Modoc Wool Growers Association—G. E. 
Williams, president; John Davis, secretary. 
Alturas, Cal. 


Montana Wool Growers Association—C. 
H. Williams, president; C. N. Arnett, secre- 
tary. Bobeman, Mont. 


New Mexico Wool Growers Association— 
Prager Miller, president; Bertha Benson, 
secretary. Albuquerque, N. M. 


Oregon Wool Growers Association—J. H. 
Dobbin, president; Mac Hoke, secretary. 
Pendleton, Ore. 


Park County Wool Growers Association— 
Geo. M. Buckley, secretary. Hartsel, Colo. 


Saguache County Wool Growers Associa- retary 


tion—F. H. Means, president; Alva A, Simp- 
son, secretary. Saguache, Colo. 


San Luis Valley Live Stock Association— 
J. C. Gilbreath, president; W. E. White, 
secretary. Monte Vista, Colo. 


Utah Wool Growers Association—J. C 
Hooper, president; Willard Hansen, Jr., sec: 
retary. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Washington Wool Growers Association— 
T. J. Drumheller, president; J. F. Sears, 
secretary. Prosser, Wash. 


Western Slope Wool Growers Association 
—A. M. McAnally, president; James G. 
Brown, secretary. Montrose, Colo. 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association—Dr. 
J. M. Wilson, president; J B. Wilson, seo- 
MeKinley, Wya 
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conditions ; and, when possible, should 
be modified to meet the requirements 
of progress. 

In the case of wool, the greater in- 
dependence of the grower obtained by 
removing the need of forced sales is 
a large step toward placing the neces- 
sary work of distribution under the 
control of the producers, rather than 
with a heretofore necessary set of in- 
dependent operators, whose service is 
largely financial, and who have been 
entitled to considerable returns, which 
have been paid by either the producers 
or the consumers, or both. 


The most notable recognition of this 
principle is found in the report on grain 
marketing, as made by the Committee 
of Seventeen of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. This report is 
based upon the truthfulness of the idea 
that by placing the control of distribu- 
tion more largely with the producers, 
economies for both themselves and the 
consumers can be effected with injury 
to no essential interest. 


The banker in the wool growing sec- 
tion is not always in a position, after 
having financed production, to enable 
his clients to defer final sale when their 
judgment so dictates. Pooling, or any 
other safe and acceptable form of ad- 
vances that unquestionably continue in 
control with the grower and his repre- 
sentatives, will prevent the flooding of 
the market at shearing time and will 
allow the orderly and systematic dis- 
tribution of the country’s clip from the 
hands of the producer to the consum- 
ers, as needed. 





MEETING OF TRI-STATE WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


The Tri-State Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation will meet on June 11th at Belle 
Fourche, South Dakota, to consider 
the matter of handling the wool clip 
of this district. As many of the grow- 
ers and the bankers that hae been sup- 
porting them are very much in favor 
of pooling the entire output of this 
trade territory, in all probability that 
is what will be done. 

F. R. Cock. 

Belle Fourche, S. D. 
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MONTANA ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 
OF WOOL 


As reported by the newly appointed sec- 
retary of the Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
tion, Mr. H. H. Pigott 

Since the last bulletin of this associa- 
tion, a contract has been entered into with 
the National Wool Warehouse & Storage 
Company of Chicago for storage, handling 
and sale of the 1921 wools of members, 
and this association, without additional 
charges, is prepared to take care of any of 
its members’ wools under this contract. 
Any member of the association desiring to 
do so may have the benefit of this arrange- 
ment by executjng the members market- 
ing agreement, which is drafted in accord- 
ance with the resolutions adopted at the 
meeting held in April. All wool growers 
are urged to become members of this asso- 
ciation, and all members are urged to join 
in this co-operative movement by signing 
this agreement as only by thus uniting 
can full results be realized. 


Advances. 

For some time there have been under 
discussion plans for the proper financing of 
the 1921 wool clip through Montana agen- 
cies to the end that the wool grower would 
not be forced to seek aid from speculative 
wool interests; and within the past few 
days these plans have crystalized and are 
now in definite shape. A group of patriotic 
bankers drawn from widely scattered wool 
districts of the state have come forward with 
the proposal to the banks of this state to 
co-operate for the benefit of this industry 
and have submitted to all banks interested 
a definite workable plan. It is proposed to 
ample capital for protecting the wool 
clip of this year by advancing to the 
ample capital for protecting transfer the 
wool clip of this year by advancing to the 
wool grower at shipping time approximately 
ten cents’ per pound on his wool... The 
Acceptance Company will arrange for its 
advances through the wool grower’s local 
bank. Full details of this plan are now in 
the hands of every bank in the state and 
wool growers may obtain details by applica- 
tion to them. It is not proposed to confine 
these advances to members of this associa- 
tion. 

In cases where members of this associa- 
tion have signed the marketing agree- 
ment and then decide to obtain ad- 
vances through the Acceptance Company, 
the control of the sale of the wool will be 
relinquished by this association and placed 
under the control of the Marketing Commit- 
tee of the Acceptance Company, which com- 
mittee is to be composed of three bankers 
and two wool growers, the latter to be 
selected by this association so that the 
supervision thus constituted will amply pro- 
tect the wool grower and should assure his 
obtaining the best results possible. 

This association will not undertake to 
make any advances on wools of the 1921 
clip; but will lend its services to and assist 
its members in any way within its power. 


Looking forward confidently to the favor- 
able action of the banks in supporting the 
plan .of financing as now proposed, it is 
suggested to each wool grower that he re 
frain from disposing of his wool at this 
time by either sale or consignment as the 
plan proposed will unquestionably furnish 
him reasonable advances; will permit him 
to place his wool in the hands of his own 
agents for disposal and under supervision 
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of those who have his interests at hegy. 
and where advances are had his obligation, 
will be in the hands of his local bank. 


Tags 

It is suggested to the wool grower that 
he tag his wool carefully and sack separ. 
ately, as perhaps, owing to the heavy freight 
rates now prevailing it may be found unpro 
fitable to ship tags at all this season. It May 
be that these will have to be held and som 
effort made to scour and dispose of then 
later. Further advice on this will be giyey 
later. H. H. Pigott, Secretary, 





SPOKANE STOCKMEN’S CLUB 
SUPPORTS FABRIC LEGIS. 
LATION 


Though unsuccessful in securing the 
passage of a Truth-in-Fabric bill by the 
Washington State Legislature, the 
Spokane Stockmen’s Club is active in 
its work for national legislation along 
the same line, and recently voted in 
dorsement of the French-Capper bill. 
The club will urge passage of the bill 
upon members of the Washington del- 
egation, and asks wool growers gener- 
ally, who are in favor of the measure, 
to write or wire concerning it. 


G. N. A. 





SOUTHERN UTAH 


In this section of the country sheep 
wintered well, notwithstanding the 
short feed to start on. I cannot re 
member when our range looked more 
desperate than last fall. However, 
early rains and snow allowed the sheep 
to depart from the watering places, 
and continuous storms up to Marth 
Ist kept them out. The early feel 
never started better, and after Marc 
Ist our cold winds commenced, and it 
this immediate section we suffered 01 
account of lack of moisture. The 
weeds just started, and browse mate 
a slight growth. 

The average lambing in this set 
tion was better than 80 per cefl 
which is equal or better than otf 
May or June lambing on the mou 
tains; The lambs are _ in 
lent condition at present, but in dock 
ing I found they were covered 
with ticks, and unless we can arrange 
for an early dipping, I feel sure ou 
lambs will not weigh what they should. 
My experience has taught me that! 
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cannot make my lambs weigh when 
they are affected with ticks, as the 
ticks seem to sap the vitality from the 
lambs as well as their mothers. The 
sheepmen cannot stand unjust burdens 
at this moment, but I feel it will be 
a wise move for us to co-operate and 
dip as cheaply and as early as possible. 

The sheep of this section are all 
shorn and our wool is at the railroad 
station awaiting a price which will at 
jeast half-way pay our expenses. To 
date (May 20) there have been no 
ofiers above 11 cents on consignment. 
This will shear the sheep, freight the 
wool, and possibly see us on to our 
summer ranges. 

These are the last days of May and 
Ilearn from different sections that the 
extremely cold, cloudy weather is 
working a hardship on some of our 
boys who are on the mountains for 
lambing. In Iron County and on the 
mountains of Washington County, it 
has been raining and snowing off and 
on for ten days, and it all has its 
effect on new-born lambs. But since 
itis not within the power of the sheep- 
man to control the elements or prices, 
we will simply have to plug along 
How- 
ever, it is not half so easy for us to 


and take things as they come. 


smile these days as it has been in the 
past, and it looks as if it will be some 
time before we can wear that same 
old smile. However, we look for 
brighter days to come. 


J. W. Prince. 
St. George, Utah. 





NEW MEXICO LAMB CROP FIFTY 
PER CENT 


Owing to the drouth, the average 
lamb crop in New Mexico will not 
exceed 50 per cent. However, we have 
been blessed with good rains lately. 
With the tariff bill passed, we may 
hope for increased time limit on live- 
stock loans, all of which indicates a 
better future for the sheepman. 


Roswell, N. M. Prager Miller. 
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SHEEP HERDING DE LUXE, 


The above photograph we have entitled, 
“Sheep Herding De Luxe on the Central 
Oregon Desert.” A Deschutes sheepman, 
George Jones, of Bend, hauls his sheep 
wagon around with a Ford truck. When 
the wagon is stationed in the midst.of a 
good location the truck makes a journey 
to the alfalfa ranches near the Deschutes 
River and brings back a load of alfalfa hay, 
which is fed to the range ewes at the rate 
of one-half pound per day. He is able to 
lay this hay down in the most distant camp 
for an average of $25 per ton, and it is 
proving a very good method of wintering 
sheep. R. A. W. 





FLEECE WEIGHTS FROM 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. E. E. Brownell of San Francisco 
has sent me the record of the weights 
of 161 fleeces, together with the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“I finished shearing on the 14th of 
April, and during this shearing I had 
been weighing fleeces in a precisely 
similar manner to that you suggest 
in your article published in the April 
number of the National Wool Grower. 
My conditions are, of course, very dif- 
ferent from Wyoming. 1 run only 

They are 

first-class 


about 2500 breeding ewes. 


Hampshire grades, from 
pure-bred bucks, and range ewes of 
mixed blood. These Hampshire grades 
have in turn been bred to good’ pure- 
bred Hampshire bucks. The ewes are 


large and, as a rule, vigorous. and 
healthy. It is a ranch flock. 
interfered 


I am now 


“My results have been 





with by some ticks and lice 
putting in a dipping plant and plan to 
dip every year in the future. 

“The fleeces weighed came from en- 
tire pens of sheep as they were run 
in for the shearers. As you mention, 
it is very noticeable that the light- 
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weight fleeces come first and the heavi- 
est at the end of a pen. I have 
been thinking of culling for some time 
on the basis of the weight and desira- 
bility of the fleece, but it is a dif- 
ficult thing to do in a practical man- 
ner. Your suggestion of getting some- 
one to go over the ewes just before 
shearing is a good one, and if I can 
find a capable judge, I am going to 
try it. Possibly, if I followed this work 
closely, with a competent man, I might 
acquire some knowledge myself. 
“There is one point in regard to 
these weights of fleeces that I should 
mention—there are a few from year- 
ling ewes. Your article shows me 
that I should have included these. The 
yearlings did not carry a year’s fleece, 
as they were shorn as lambs last July.” 
I was glad to get this list of weights, 
as it gives some exact figures on the 
variation in fleece weights outside of 
Wyoming. Mr. Brownell had re- 
corded the weights to the nearest quar- 
ter of a pound. In this form they 
would have made a table too cumber- 
some for publication in this magazine. 
So I have regrouped them into classes 
on the basis of the nearest pound. As 
Mr. Brownell’s half-pound groups fell 
half-way between my pound groups, 
they were apportioned equally to the 
pound groups between which they fell. 
If there was an odd number in the 
half-pound group, the weight of the 
odd fleece went to the group nearest 
the average weight of all the fleeces. 
Thus Mr. Brownell had recorded seven 
fleeces as weighing 5%4 pounds; I put 
three of these in my five-pound group, 
In the table which follows, the num- 
ber of fleeces in each of the new groups 
is given, together with the percentage 
of the whole number that they repre- 
Since he has not distinguished 
between the yearlings and the mature 
ewes, it is impossible to know how 
many of the light fleeces grew on the 
yearlings. However, as the record 
there were nine sheep that 
only produced one-third as. much wool 
to the fleece as the heaviest shearer 
whose fleece was weighed. By taking 
out all that sheared fleeces too light 
to be recorded in the six-pound group 
he would have 79 per cent, left that 
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Table Showing Fleece Weights of a Sample 
of Mr. Brownell’s Flock of Grade 


Hampshires 
No.of Percen- 
Wt. to fleeces tage of 
nearest of each each 
pound weight weight 
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Average weight, 6.6 pounds. 
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sheared an average of 7.1 pounds, a 
half-pound more than the average for 
the flock. The light shearing group, 
which, of course, would not all be culled 
because it contained a good many year- 
lings, would have averaged 4.2 pounds. 
If Mr. Brownell wanted to select an 
especially heavy-shearing flock, say for 
mating with a valuable ram, he could 
take the highest 25 per cent, which is 
shown in the table as shearing eight 
pounds and above, and the average 
fleece weight of this select group 
would be 8% pounds. If these sheep 
were suitable as to mutton characters 
and constitution, this selection would 
make a good step in advance when 
used as a breeding flock. 

It is, of course, obvious that one 
cannot cull sheep on paper from the 
records of the weight of their fleeces. 
This “paper culling” is only valuable 
because of the possibilities it suggests. 
Therefore, I suggest that Mr. Brownell 
get Prof. J. F. Wilson, sheep and wool 
specialist of the State Farm at Davis, 
Calif., to visit his flock and show him 
how to cull the low producers of wool. 
Mr. Wilson knows wool and also 
knows sheep, and he looks at both 
with the eye of a practical man. 

J. A. Hill. 





TWO CENT RATE IN EFFECT AT 
ALL FEED YARDS IN 
ILLINOIS 





All feeding stations located in IIl- 
nois are now charging 2 cents per 
day for sheep unloaded for grazing. 
The last reports were to the effect that 
Nebraska stations were adhering to the 
rate of three cents. 
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Selway and Gardiner’s Hampshire Champion Ram at Portland Exposition and sire of 
rams consigned to the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
PRICES FOR DRESSED LAMB 
AND MUTTON IN CHICAGO 





_ Chicago prices of lambs and mutton 
to the trade and to consumers are re- 
ported for May 28th, as follows: 


Wholesale Dressed Lamb 



























































Choice carcasses (@26 
Medium carcasses (@24 
Choice saddles (@32 
Medium saddles (@39 
Choice fores (@20 
Medium fores @18 
Lamb fries, per lb. (@30 
Lamb tongues, each on cccecceeeen @18 
Lamb kidneys, per VD. cccceccecscmeceem @28 
Wholesale Dressed Mutton 
Heavy carcasses @10 
Light carcasses @14 
Heavy saddles @14 
Light saddles @20 
Heavy fores @ 6 
Light fores @ 8 
Mutton legs @25 
Mutton loins @25 
Mutton stew @ 3 
Sheep tongues, each @18 
Sheep heads, each @10 
Retail Lamb 

Good Common 
Hindquarters ____. 35 25 
Legs .. 40 28 
Stews .. 15 14 











Chops, shoulder ............... 25 24 
Chops, rib and loin........... 42 38 
Retail Mutton 
Legs . 25 23 
I ci. scnieceieneSicieicsisi ob 
Shoulders 2. a 
Chops, rib and loin ......... 32 30 





INCREASED ACTIVITY IN WOOL 
MANUFACTURING 





A marked increase in the activity of 
wool machinery is reported by the 
Bureau of the Census during the 
period from March 1 to May 2. The 
percentage of idle machinery hours to 
the total hour capacity reported is 


shown for various operations: 


PERCENTAGE OF IDLE HOURS 
May 2 Apl.1 Mch.1 
Combs 5.4 113 262 
SICES OL CVS: wicsccscssissscsscscaiscicces 25. 35.8 50.6 
Worsted Spinning Spindle 13.5 35.7 37.9 
Woolen Spinning Spindle... 22.9 34.1 505 


SHEARING DELAYED IN 
SOUTHERN IDAHO 











Shearing usually commences about 
the Ist of June around Soda Springs, 
but owing to rainy weather it has been 
delayed this year and will probably 
not be in full swing until the 10th of 
the month. There was a good lamb 
crop in this section, and the general 
conditions are good. H. L. Finch. 

Soda Springs, Idaho. 
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Real Economy 


in the Sheep Business 
MEANS 


1. - Produce at the Lowest Cost 
2.. Sell at the Highest Price 


A Good Ram is a Double Barreled Economizer-—-Because 
1. His Lambs Grow More Quickly and Cheaply and 
there are more of them. 
‘2. They Have Better Fleeces and Carcasses. 


Well-Bred is Half Sold 


An Inferior Ram is a Most Expensive Luxury. 
A Good Ram is an Absolute Necessity. 
High Class Rams were never so much needed as now. 
You can buy better ones in 1921 than ever before, 
and for less money. 


Buyers Set the Prices 


The Salt Lake Ram Sale, Aug, 29,30, 31,1921 


Rambouillets, Hampshires, Cotswolds, Lincolns, Corriedales, Panamas, 
Columbias and Cross Bred Types 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SHEEP 
AFFAIRS 


Weather 

May events brought several sources 
of encouragement to sheepmen. The 
breaking of the drouth in northern 
New Mexico and Arizona came too 
late to save the lamb crop, but re- 
lieved what was fast becoming a dis- 
astrous condition for breeding stock. 


Markets 


The Emergency Tariff took effect on 
May 20th, after a few days delay in 
the White House occasioned by the 
necessity for framing new regulations 
for the operation of the schedule 
ing to dye stuffs. The wool market has 


apply- 


since been on a firmer basis, though 
the large volume of imported stocks 
and some forced sales in the West have 
prevented the quick recovery which 
otherwise might have been realized. 
There has also been an increased 
consumption of wool, but the full ef- 
fect has not been felt on the market, 
because some manufacturers have 
been drawing upon imported purchases 
and others have 


tities to avoid the risk of cancellation 


bought in small quan- 


of orders so prevalent a year ago. 
Finance 

Better financial support for the live- 
stock industry 
though Congress moves with extreme 
On May 19th the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was reported as 
favoring the rediscount by the Federa 
Reserve System of livestock paper 


seems to be assured, 


deliberation. 


having two years to run. 

On May 20th, Senator Stanfield in- 
troduced an amendment to the Wool 
Finance Corporation Act designed to 
authorize the purchase from banks 
and loan institutions of twenty-four 
months livestock paper. 

The Smith-Sterling joint resolution 
is intended to provide for the purchase 
of long term agricultural paper by the 
Federal Land banks from the earnings 
of the Federal Reserve System placed 
with those banks for that purpose. On 


June 6th, Senators Gooding, Kendrick 
and Stanfield conferred with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury with a view to 
working out a single measure to meet 
the needs of the industry and also be 
practical from a financial standpoint 
Transportation 

Lowered freight rates are certain to 
come, though the date of effectiveness 
has not as yet been named. The Rail- 
way Labor Board announces decision 
to approve reduction on railway wages 
equivalent to $400,000,000 per year. 

The Senate’s investigation’ of the 
railway situation has not materially 
aided the situation. Senator Cummins 
has been reported as holding the idea 
that an early reduction in freight rates 
was impractical. Considerable impetus 
was given to the movement by the 
President’s unannounced visit to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
insist that the nation be given the 
benefit of an early reduction in freight 
rates. 
schedule 
should take effect on July Ist, leaving 
the present month for such appeals and 


The labor board’s new 


parleys as may be forthcoming. It 
does not seem probable that anything 
so ill advised as a strike can take place 
under existing conditions. 

The petition for lower freight rates 
as filed by the American National Live 
Stock National 
Wool Growers Association and other 


Association, the 


livestock organizations on January 4th 
resulted in hearing at Denver on June 
Ist and on other points at later dates. 
Dr. S. W. McClure represented the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and made a most convincing presenta- 
tion of the situation and showed in 
forceful terms the justice of reason- 
able transportation charges, as well as 
the need of freight adjustment of min- 
imum load weights for cars which will 
still need to be considered after there 
has been a horizontal decrease in pres- 
ent rates. None of the railroads have 
yet announced what reduction will be 
made in view of the lowered wage 
rate that will apply after July Ist. 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING PACK- 
ERS AND STOCK YARDS 


There seem to be a real prospect 
that the perennial question of packer 
legislation may be disposed of during 
the present session of Congress in a 
way that will meet the essential re- 
quirements of the situation. 

Five separate and distinct bills are 
now pending before the Senate and 
House committees. There is strong 
pressure being brought to bear from 
agricultural organizations, particularly 
those in farm states, in favor of some 
kind of action. The bills differ mainly 
in the manner of enforcement and the 
officials to whom the supervision of the 
work is delegated and with whom 
authority is placed. 

Congressman Haugen’s bill, which 
was discussed in a former issue of the 
Wool Grower, was passed by a large 
majority in the lower House on June 2. 
The bill defines what shall be unlaw- 
ful practices for packers and requires 
the Secretary of Agriculture to take 
action when practices indulged in 
come within the definition of what is 
“unlawful.” In such cases, an order 
is to be issued upon the packer, which 
order, becomes final and conclusive 
within thirty days unless an appeal is 
taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
and a petition filed calling for annul- 
ment of the order. The court may af- 
firm, modify or set aside the Secre- 
tary’s order and before so doing, may 
hold hearings for its own information. 

The Haugen bill in its present form 
places the stock yards and commission 
houses under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture also and re- 
quires the registration of commission 
houses and dealers.: All rates and 
charges made for stockyard services 
are required to be just, reasonable and 
non-discriminatory. When a new sch- 
edule of charges for stockyards or sell- 
ing services is established, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may conduct a 
hearing concerning the fairness of 
such rate. Pending this hearing the 
Secretary may suspend the use of such 
tate, but not for a longer period than 
thirty days beyond the time when it 
would otherwise go into effect. 
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If, after hearing and investigation, 
the Secretary is of the opinion that 
any rate, charge or regulation, or prac- 
tice of a stockyard owner or commis- 
sion house is unjust, unreasonable or 
discriminatory, he may prescribe just 
and reasonable rates to be charged. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson, president of 
Wilson & Co., is reported by the organ 
of the Institute of American Meat 
-ackers to have told the committee 
that he had no objection whatever to 
reasonable supervision that would en- 
able the government, the producers 
and the public, to know at all times 
whether the packing business is run 
efficiently and economically, whether 
profits are reasonable, and whether 
treatment of competitors is fair. 

There is great value in the degree of 
regulation which, without interference 
in conduct of business, is sufficient to 
give full publicity regarding all prac- 
tices and profits. Concession of this 
point places the packers in an advan- 
tageous position which they have been 
Not that 
legislation must be limited to what is 
agreeable to those concerned, but that 


slow to take possession of. 


the measures to be operative and the 
officers enforcing them must be such 
as to merit the confidence and co-oper- 
ation of those willing to do business 
With 


the realization on the part of the 


in a straightforward manner. 


packers, as evidenced by Mr. Wilson, 
of the need of recognizing the public 
interest in their business and with the 
removal of. the radicalism of former 
bills, we seem to be in a fair way of 
being assured that there is adequate 
means for prevention of unfair prac- 
tices and that this result can be accom- 
plished without undue interference by 
the government in the conduct of 
business. 


THE TARIFF, AND THEN WHAT? 


The enactment into law of the Emer- 
gency Tariff is the first burst of sun- 
shine which has gladdened the stock- 
man’s sky in many months. For every 
month of delay in the final enactment 
of this measure, since its introduction 
last December, several months will be 
required to repair the damage to live- 


27 


stock and agriculture. American agri- 
cultural and livestock losses during the 
past year will range somewhere be- 
tween seven and ten billions of dollars. 
The producer lost this vast sum, and 
who was benefited? The consumer 
certainly was not, for during 1920 re- 
tail prices remained practically at war 
levels. The spring of 1921 bids fair 
to register some relief to the consumer, 
but not in proportion to losses by the 
producer. 

Livestock and livestock products are 
selling at an average of around 50 per 
cent below the cost of production and 
in many instances below pre-war levels. 
Manifestly, this condition cannot con- 
tinue. Congress and the nation have 
at last awakened not only to the injus- 
tice, but to the national danger of this 
situation. Regardless of politics, the 
rank and file of Congress are deter- 
mined, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Harding, on a policy of ‘America 
first.’ It’s true that two groups—one 
political and the other geographical— 
will oppose the “America for Ameri- 
cans” plan. The old school free trader, 
steeped in antiquated theory, and the 
free trade Republican of New England 
and the North Atlantic states, sur- 
charged with unenlightened selfishness, 
and believing that the agricultural pro- 
ducer is forever doomed to be a “hewer 
of wood and drawer of water” for the 
manufacturing interests, make* up the 
Fortunately, this combined 
group is in a minority, which is stead- 
ily dwindling. 

However, something more is re- 
The rebuilding of a broken 
livestock industry, 
under the most favorable conditions, 
takes time, and above all, credit. The 
aftermath of war, unusually severe 
weather conditions, and the hurried 
and careless deflation which was im- 
posed on the livestock industry, have 
left a burden of debt which must be 
bridged over by long-time credits, until 
new production shall have had an op- 
portunity to restore a normal balance 
between debits and credits. This is 
our big job today, and this job must 
be tackled quickly and energetically 
as a national necessity. Our herds and 
flocks can only be saved and conserved 
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to their present owners, who have 
spent a lifetime at their work, by the 
prompt granting of adequate financial 
facilities. The fact that agricultural 
production has heretofore labored 
along under a system of financial serv- 
ice that is far inferior to that avail- 
able to industrial and mercantile enter- 
prises is additional reason for neces- 
sary action at this juncture. 

The War Finance Corporation, by 
action of Congress, has been restored 
to aid readjustment from the effects 
of after-war deflation, through arrang- 
ing credit for goods exported. The 
Edge law also gives special facilities 
for financing the export of manufac- 
tured products. The Farm Loan Act, 
with one period of suspension, has been 
aiding through small loans upon land. 
But in the large field of direct financing 
of the production of agricultural 
staples, including meat and wool, there 
has been no real advance in a decade, 
not even temporary or emergency 
measures to tide over conditions, which 
in reality, were largely the outgrowth 
of inadequate financial provisions. 

Several bills have now been intro- 
duced in Congress with this end in 
view. It is to the immediate and last- 
ing benefit of every stockman, of every 
banker and of every merchant to urge 
upon their respective representatives 
and senators in Congress the need of 
getting behind these financial relief 
measures immediately andenergetically 
to secure enactment into law. If we 
wake up, Congress will wake up. 
Lower taxes are important, foreign 
trade is important, European relations 
are important, but immediate financial 
relief for a perishing livestock indus- 
try is the most urgent problem facing 
the West today. Our whole farming 
fabric is largely dependent on live- 
stock. A cow or ewe gone to slaughter 
can never furnish a market for the 
farmers’ hay and grain; can never help 
liquidate a bank debt or grocer’s bill. 
A livestock industry once depleted re- 
quires a generation to rebuild. A live- 
stock plant cannot close down; it can- 
not be idle; and if liquidated, it per- 


ishes. If not furnished consistent 
credit, it must liquidate—and then 
what? 
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J. K. Madsen’s Rambouillet Range Rams for the Salt Lake Sale. 


THE WOOL GROWERS COMMIS- 
SION COMPANY 


During the winter a committee, 
which was appointed pursuant to reso- 
lution of the last convention and, con- 
sisting of A. E. Kimball, A. J. Knollin 
and Thomas Austin, interviewed the 
large stockyards, the livestock ex- 
changes and the feeding and grazing 
stations. This committee reported as 
follows: 


“The commission men at all points 
visited, with few exceptions, expressed 
themselves as strongly opposed to any 
reductions in selling charges. In some 
cases it was claimed that the raise in 
rates should have been put into effect 
several years ago. Others claimed the 
wages of their help and other expenses 
could not be reduced, while still others 
said that rather than reduce the com- 
mission charges, they would quit the 
business. * * * However, we wish 
to state that there were some commis- 
sion men who looked at our idea of 
the matter more reasonably and would 
apparently be willing to meet us half 
way if they were in a position to act 
individually, without regard to their 
obligations with’ other members of 
their exchange.” 


The Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion made an arrangement with A. J. 
Knollin, a pioneer and most capable 
sheep salesman, well and most favor- 
ably known to the trade for many 
years, to undertake the management 
of a wool growers’ independent com- 


mission company. Subsequently, the 
Utah wool growers joined the move- 
ment, and finally the National Associ- 
ation, through its executive commit- 
tee, unanimously authorized its presi- 
dent and secretary to endorse “A, J.” 
and his company and to give him every 
reasonable support. Prior to Mr. 
Knollin’s decision and the announce- 
ment of his plan to sell sheep and lambs 
at the rate of $15 per car, we had no 
assurance or even encouragement that 
commission exchanges would make 
any reduction. 

Mr. Knollin has secured the services 
of Mr. C. H. Shurte, or “Charlie,” as 
we know him, for the new “Wool 
Growers Commission Company,” to- 
gether with his full organization. This 
was a splendid move.and assures the 
shipper of the usual good service of 
competent and experienced men right 
from the start. 


Since this move has become public, 
certain livestock exchanges have at- 
nounced a reduction of selling charges 
from the war rate of $25 to $18 per 
car, and correspondingly lower rates 
may be named for cattle and_ hogs. 
Whether Mr. Knollin was or was not 
(and we believe he was) the direct 
means or cause of these reductions, the 
shipper of livestock owes a strong rec- 
ognition to Mr. Knollin and the Wool 
Growers Commission Company— 


“your company”—and we most eart- 
estly urge that every member of this 
association consign his shipments to 
“Wool Growers Commission Company” 
F, J. Hagenbarth. 


—at all markets. 
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Dr. H. C. Gardiner 


DR. GARDINER AND HIS GOOD 
WORK 


Dr. H. C. Gardiner has performed a 
yeoman service for this association and 
for the Beaverhead County (Mont.) 
woolgrowers, and we hope eventually 
for himself. 

His “guaranteed pure wool” cam- 
paign, backed by this association, has 
not only secured good prices for those 
growers who were fortunate enough to 
market their clips thrgugh his agency, 
but has educated a considerable por- 
tion of the public to insist on “all wool” 
clothes at a reasonable price. 

He is blazing a trail which we hope 
will become a broad highway, traveled 
by hundreds of our growers. 
Keep your eye on Gardiner. 


wool 


We also congratulate aud thank the 
First National Bank of Dillon, Mont., 
which financed this venture and has 
always been a friend of the wool 
grower. We hope to find other banks 
of similar calibre. We will have more 
to say on this subject later. 
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With The Wool Trade 


WESTERN WOOL DOINGS 
Considerable amounts of range 
wools were sold during May at prices 
that in some cases seemed to. be below 
the levels of Eastern markets. 
firms are doing only consignment 
business while others are not yet oper- 
ating on either basis. Those buying 
most freely appear to be confident that 
the present prices at which supplies 
can be laid in and the prospects for 
improvement offer an opportunity to 


Some 


recover some of last years’ losses. 
Oregon reports light sales of fine 
wools of 67 and 68 per cent shrinkage 
at from 16 to 19 cents. A large vol. 
ume of the heavier wools in Wash- 
ington has moved at somewhat lower 


figures. Seventeen cents is the high 
figure reported for Nevada mixed 


clips with some smaller clips at a lower 
price. 

At Vina, California, a considerable 
quantity of wool was offered on June 
1, but only a few small clips changed 
hands at 17 cents. . 

Nineteen cents was paid by a manu- 
facturer for rather heavy fine wool in 
southern Utah and 20 cents refused for 
other clips. Considerable quantities 
have been consigned to the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 


pany. 





BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


Henry A. Kidder. 

Leaders in the trade say that the ef- 
fect of the Emergency Tariff was dis- 
counted weeks ago. Manufacturers 
have been picking up cheap lots of 
wool for some time, taking both for- 
eign and domestic lots when the price 
was right. The latest movement of the 
sort was by the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company, whose purchases of 
Montevideo 50’s to 56’s in the last half 
of May only had a recent counterpart 
in the “big killing” in noils made last 
winter by the American Woolen Com- 
pany. Rumor says that the Amoskeag 
purchases of those grades would eas- 
ily foot up 12,000 to 14,000 bales. 


Just how much of this was specula- 





tive, and how much to cover actual 
sales of goods, it is impossible to say. 
It is felt in the trade that the sale of 
these wools forecasts a wider use of 
the medium grades than for several 
years. Lest domestic wool growers 
think that they have had a monopoly 
of the hard luck, it may be said in pass- 
ing that last year’s buyer dropped 
something like $4,000,000 in the opera- 
tion, according to the common report 
in the trade. 
Mill Business Increasing. 

It is increasingly difficult to get 
exact figures as to what mill buyers 
are doing in wool, as they are apt to 
insist that those from whom they buy 
shall be “mum.” Yet it is known that 
there has recently been an encouraging 
increase in the occupation of wool tex- 
tile machinery. Government statistics 
show that from February 1 to April 1 
of this year, the latest figures avail- 
able, there was an increase in activity 
of 50 to 75 per cent. It is believed 
that the end of the clothing strike is 
near in New York. Settlement of this 
strike, which has been going on for 
several months, is expected to bring 
an increased demand for men’s wear 
goods of all kinds. 

New England mills are said to be 
well sold ahead, some of them having 
enough orders on their books to keep 
them running all summer. Yet there 
is manifest a feeling of nervousness 
underlying all that is being done. This 
is in a sense of reminiscence of the dis- 
astrous wave of acute “cancelitis” 
which swept over the textile industry 
a year ago. It is true that few manu- 
facturers, especially the smaller wool- 
en concerns, are carrying anything 
like their usual stocks of wool. Rarely 
have the storehouses at the mills been 
as bare of wool as at the present 
moment. Manufacturers are taking 
wool very carefully, and the state of 
their stocks is shown very clearly by 
their insistence on prompt shipment 
of purchases. 

What they seem to be eager to do 
is to speed up their machinery so that 
the promised deliveries may be made 
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before their customers meet with a 
change of heart. The passage of the 
Emergency Tariff legislation ought to 
help some by removing all possible 
competition from abroad. The act is 
an actual embargo, as far as wool is 
concerned. The provision that wool 
“sorted or increased in value by the 
rejection of any part of the original 
fleece” shall pay twice the duty of un- 
skirted wool, makes it impossible to 
import profitably any of the usual 
grades of clothing wool. What is al- 
ready here is available for manufac- 
turers’ use, but the signing of the bill 
by the president automatically shut off 
all supplies from abroad. 

While the Emergency bill carries 
additional protection for goods, the ex- 
perts say it is not enough to make up 
for the prohibitive duty of 30 cents a 
pound on foreign greasy clothing wool. 
Not only have English manufacturers 
made very low prices on their goods, 
but they have shown a readiness to 
consign goods, as well as tops and 
yarns, to the American market. 


Forced Selling Old Wools Retards 
Advance 


With such an increase in the tariff 
in plain sight, it seems surprising that 
the local wool market has not shown 
more strength. The main trouble 
seems to be that every time that some- 
one succeeds in working up prices a 
point or two, there is an immediate 
rush to sell. “Too much old wool” 
might well be called the bugbear of 
today’s market. As long as this glut 
continues, the leaders say that they do 
not look for stable conditions. An un- 
catalogued volume of foreign wool is 
lying unsold in this market, supple- 
menting the weight of last year’s 
domestic clip still undisposed of. Man- 
ufacturers have apparently felt no fear 
that they would be able to secure all 
the wool they need during the remain- 
der of the year at their own figure. 

Leaders say that they expect a mod- 
erate lifting of prices, now that the 
Emergency Tariff is in force. Whether 
manufacturers will take kindly to such 
increase remains to be seen. If they 
do respond fairly well, a more pros- 
perous season may be looked forward 
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to. If they do not, it is believed that 
sellers will be forced to continue to 
meet the views of their customers. _ 
It may be of interest to the growers 
of Territory wool to know that Ohio 
fine Delaine wool has sold 1n this mar- 
ket recently at 38 cents, said to be the 
lowest figure realized for this grade 
since 1914. This brings the clean cost 
of the wool well up to $1 a pound. At 
the same time, good fine staple Terri- 
tory wool can not be quoted at over 
80 to 85 cents clean. These figures 
but emphasize the fact that fine staple 
wools, both fleeces and Territory, have 
not held their own recently, while the 
medium grades are certainly no lower, 
if they are not actually higher. 
Whatever the Boston wool houses 
may feel regarding the possible 
strength of the market, they have evi- 
dently not strengthened up materially 
their instructions to their Western 
buyers. From what is allowed to filter 
out in local circles, such purchases as 
are being made are based on the pres- 
ent selling prices for old wool in this 
market, with possibly a slight percen- 
tage added for the effect of the new 
tariff. In most sections where buying 
of the new clip has been at all active, 
18 cents appears to be about the dead 
line for actual purchases, and around 
10.cents a pound appears to be the 
favorite outside limit for advances. 
One of the happenings of the month, 
of some sentimental interest to wool 
men in this country, is the way that 
foreign markets “bobbed up” as soon 
as American stopped. 
There was practically no buying for 
this country, at either the last London 
series or at any of the recent auctions 
in Australia. Yet substantial advances 
were established. Japan was said to 
be the “fairy godmother” in Australia, 
as Germany was in the River Platte 
markets and the Continent (France 
and Belgium) in London. The trade 
here is asking what becomes of the 
previous claim that America was the 
mainstay of all these markets? 
Current prices in the Boston mar- 
ket at the end of May are about as 
follows: 
Ohio fleeces, in the grease—Fine un- 
washed Delaine, 38@40 cents; fine un- 


buying was 
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washed clothing, 30@32 cents; half. 
blood combing, 30@32 cents; three. 
eighths blood combing, 28@29 cents: 
quarter-blood combing, 27@28 cents, : 

Territory wools, scoured basis—Fine 
staple, 80@85 cents; fine and fine 
medium clothing and French combing, 
60@65 cents; half-blood staple, 65@70 
cents ; three-eighths blood staple,50@55 
cents; quarter-blood staple, 40@45 
cents ; Texas, 12 months’, 65@70 cents: 
Texas, 8 months’, 55@60 cents. 

The course of the market will be 
watched very closely during the com- 
ing weeks to gauge the possible effect 
of the Emergency Tariff bill. Wool 
men are urging the idea that prosper- 
ity has always followed a ‘high tariff 
in this country, and though most of 
them would have preferred the perma- 
nent tariff to the emergency legisla- 
tion, they are regarding the latter as 
better than nothing, and are disposed 
to give it.a fair trial. 





CHICAGO WOOL PRICES 





The following are some of the sales 
of grease wools effected in Chicago 
during recent weeks: 





Wyoming Fine —— 
Wyoming half-blood staple........ 22c 
Wyoming three-eighths blood 20¢ 
Wyoming quarter blood .......W.. Le 
Idaho quarter blood (1919) 16% 
Montana Fine Staple ........... Me 
Montana half-blood staple......25%e 
Montana Fine Clothing............. 22 Ae 





OF TARIFF 





eee é : oe P J 

Making import duties effective as ol 
the date of the regular tariff bill is 
Long- 


advocated by * Congressman 


worth. This action has been urged by 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and was recommended by the 
Tariff Commission. It is intended to 
prevent floods of imports during the 
debates on the tariff bill and will se- 
cure to the Treasury the amount of 
duties set by the new bill on all im- 
Unfortunately no such clause 
was attached to the emergency bill and 
full advantage was taken by the im- 
porters to stock up on wools before 
the law went into effect. 


ports. 
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Rainfall Since February 
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TOTAL PRECIPITATION( RAIN AND MELTED SNOW) 
March,1921 , to May, 1921, inclusive. 


United States Werther Bureau Data 
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Rainfall has continued deficient dur- 
ing March, April and May, though at 
a few stations precipitation in excess 
of the normal fell. As is shown in the 
accompanying table rainfall in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California was 
considerably below normal, deficiencies 
ranging from 1.34 inches at Fresno, 
California, to 3.80 inches at Roseburg, 
Oregon. The greatest mimus depart- 
ures were near the coast. 

In Nevada, Arizona, Wyoming and 
Colorado the precipitation lacked from 
one-half inch to three and _ one- 
half inches of being normal, though the 
departures were not so great as in 
the Coast States. In Texas it was 
about 4 inches below the average. In 
Montana two stations reported precipi- 
tation below normal but three reported 
amounts in excess of the normal. In 
Idaho precipitation was very near the 
average. 


Generally, the ranges that have 
been somewhat dry have benefited by 
the rains which fell over the section 
during the last part of May. 


EXCESS AND DEFICIENCY OF MOIST- 
URE AT VARIOUS POINTS. 





Precipitation of- the Western livestock 
ranges during March, April and May, 1921: 






































WASHINGTON 
Seattle 6.79 —1.83 
Spokane 2.54 —1.88 
Walle Was cc... a. ee —2.84 
OREGON 
Portland 7.55 —3.01 
Roseburg 4.75 —3.80 
Baker City 2.46 —1.65 
CALIFORNIA 
Red Bluff 3.46 —2.42 
San Francisco ................. 3.38 —2.42 
Fresno 1.77 —1.34 
Les AtmeleS unica 4 +0.07 
NEVADA 
WMOGMMCSE .. nee = 12,00 —1.17 
Reno ... 2.70 +0.09 
Tonopah . 2.63 —0.73 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix ... 0.22 —0.67 
Flagstaff .. 4.03 —0.99 
NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 3.65 +0.95 
Roswell .. 1.82 —0.53 
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TEXAS 
Amarillo .. 2.20 —3.82 
Abilene 2.71 —4.67 
El Paso 0.29 —0.66 
MONTANA 
Helena ... 3.95 +0.12 
Kalispell .. 3.23 —0.94 
OS ee 4.78 +1.19 
Miles City 3.43 —0.49 
WERE, D0. BO, snticniccicdnceenione wo ae +0.61 
IDAHO 
Lewiston ... 3.93 —0.11 
Boise ... 3.92 +0.01 
Pocatello ... 6.62 +0.65 
UTAH 
Logan .. 7.91 +2.08 
AIT TAO CG ciimcenincnn - 5.63 —0.58 
Modena .. 3.67 +0.71 
WYOMING 
TetOWMORG ci cic, Se —0.41 
Sheridan ... 4.25 —1.31 
Lander ... 8.57 +1.61 
Cheyenne ... 4.79 —0.44 
Rapid City, S. D. ........ awe «4 —3.37 
North Platte, Nep. ceceoccscccscsoosseoss . 2.89 —3.27 
COLORADO 
Denver ... 3.69 —2.02 
Pueblo ... 1.96 —1.98 
Grand JUmMetiOn  ccececccrnrcscennncemeee 2.55 +0.17 
Dodge City, Kamsas ocececccrsssoon ~ Sao —2.44 
+ Above, — Below, Normal. 





HEARING ON FRENCH-CAPPER 
BILL 


The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, on June 1, began hearings 
on Senator Capper’s Truth in Fabric 
bill which-is identified with Congress- 
man French’s bill introduced in the 
last Congress. 

Western wool growers were repre- 


sented by Mr. J. B. Wilson, secretary © 


of the Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, and other representatives of 
that body. Senators Gooding and 
Stanfield were requested to speak for 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
There is a good prospect of 
favorable report and action by the 
Senate which should aid in counterbal- 
ancing the House opposition that suc- 
ceeded in postponing action following 
the hearings of a year ago. 


tion. 





KANSAS CITY LIVESTOCK 
EXCHANGE REDUCTION 


At a meeting on May 25th, the Kan- 
sas City Livestock Exchange reduced 
the commission charge on sheep to $18 
per double-deck car. This reduction 
went into effect June Ist. 
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May Record of the Lamb and Sheep Markets 


CHICAGO 





Seasonal but somewhat radical read- 
justment of values was in progress in 
live mutton trade circles at the begin- 
ning of June. The market had gone on 
a shorn basis, practically all the dry- 
fed stock had disappeared, and spring 
lambs had become the principal com- 


modity. Tennessee and Kentucky 
lambs were running freely; California 
new-crop lambs had shown up numer- 
ously, and the advance guard from 
Idaho was ready to take the rails. The 
somewhat spectacular advance of the 
middle period of May was being rap- 
idly effaced, with every prospect that 
the best spring lambs would soon sell 
on a $10 basis. Feeder trade had prac- 
tically disappeared, and demand for 
breeding ewes was negligible, forcing 
the entire supply to the shambles. 
May receipts at ten markets, of 
which Chicago, Omaha and Kansas 
City were the principal, were 852,000 
against 640,000 last year. Chicago re- 
ceived 329,964, the lightest month for 
the year, but comparing with 226,400 
in May, 1920. The five-month run at 
Chicago aggregated 1,875,779, against 
1,201,663 in 1921. Omaha received dur- 
ing the same period 925,000, or 126,000 
more than last year. At twenty mar- 
kets the five months aggregated 
6,022,000 head, against 5,044,000 last 
year and 5,189,000 two years ago, the 
increase representing liquidation. 


June found the trade in slightly bet- 
ter condition than at the end of May, 
prices advancing 50c to $1, but the 
technical position of the market was 
weak and the trend inevitably down- 
ward the moment supply increased 
slightly. Bulk of the native spring 
lambs sold at $11.50@12.50, with a 
$13.15 top on Californias ; dry-fed, old- 
crop lambs stopping at $12, with the 
bulk at $10.50@11.50. Fat ewes sold 
mainly at $4@4.50. 

Trade in feeding and breeding stock 
has dropped to such insignificant vol- 
ume as to exert no influence on values. 


Usually May develops a broad demand 
for thin lambs and yearlings to go on 
grass; also for breeding stock. Shear- 
ers were entirely out of the game, plac- 
ing the price-making function in the 
hands of killers. 

May prices averaged about $6.30 per 
hundredweight lower than the corres- 
ponding month of 1920, and $5.15 
lower than May, 1919. 


The First Week 


Moderate receipts the first week of 
May, coupled with a healthy Eastern 
trade, stimulated prices. Supply was 
readily absorbed at advancing prices, 
fed lambs advancing 25@40 cents. 
The spread between good wooled and 
shorn grades was only 50@75 cents 
per hundredweight, reflecting lack of 
demand for pelts. Colorado  con- 
tributed most of the dry-fed lambs, 
choice grades reaching $11.40 in 
the fleece; few dry-fed wooled 
lambs going below $10.25, unless car- 
rying excessive weight, and $9.50 was 
low spot for the biggest of them. 
City butchers paid up to $10.55 for 
choice, handy-weight shorn lambs, the 
88 and 90-pound class moving at 
$10.50. Bulk of the Colorado clipped 
lambs, which carried weight, sold at 
$9@10, some weighing 110 and 114 
pounds going at $9@9.50, exporters 
taking heavy end. For the best native 
spring lambs it was an $11.50@12 mar- 
ket, California springers selling from 
$11.50 down, $8 taking dried-out Cali- 
fornias and $5@5.50 the cull end. Good 
95 and 100-pound shorn yearlings sold 
at $8.25, and 104-pound shorn wethers 
at $7.50, a load of prime 135-pound 
shorn wethers going at $7, with 100 
head, averaging 147 pounds, out at 
$6.75. Ewes were scarce, selling main- 
ly at $6@6.75, with a few at $6.85 in 
the fleece. Receipts at the ten 
markets for the week were 227,600, 
against 221,900 the previous week and 
175,500 the corresponding week of 
1920. 

The Second Week 

Another week of light receipts made 

the second week a favorable period to 


the shipper, evidence accumulating 
that the visible supply of dry-feq 
lambs was in the exhaustion stage, 
Shippers were again in the trade, and 
under spirited competition, new high 
spots for the year were recorded: 
lambs, both old and new crop, advane- 
ing $1@1.50 per hundredweight ; sheep 
and yearlings gaining about 50 cents 
per hundredweight. The last of the 
winter’s feeding in Colorado went to 


the shambles, as high as $12.50 being 


paid for wooled stock, the 97-pound 
class selling as high as $11.75, some 
112 and 116-pound wooled Colorados 
making $10.25@10.75. Shippers and 
city butchers paid up to $11.50 for Wis- 
consin-fed shorn lambs; shippers part- 
ing with $11.60 for 74-pound Illinois- 
fed clippers, a less desirable kind going 
to packers at $11.25, bulk of the shorn 
lambs with weight making $10.75@l1. 
Most of the spring lambs were Califor- 
nia stock, the best making $13.25. 
Native spring lambs sold at $12.50@]13, 
with culls at $8.50@9. Good 85 and 
87-pound shorn yearlings cashed at 
$9.50, the best shorn wethers making 
$7.50 and shorn ewes $7. Sheep of 
all kinds were scarce and in slack de- 
mand, wooled and shorn stock going 
practically on the same basis. Feeders 
were practically out of the market, al 
though a few hundred low-grade Cali- 
fornia lambs went out at $7.50. Ten 
markets received 214,500, 
150,000 the corresponding 
1920. 


against 
week ol 


The Third Week 


Further sharp gains were made dur- 
ing the first half of the third week, 
although signs were not lacking that 


a break was overdue. Buyers begat 


sensational discrimination against 
grassy and _ otherwise undesirable 
stock. High point of the year was 


reached on Wednesday, subsequent to 
which the best light lambs lost 25 
cents, heavy lambs and culls, 50 cents, 
and sheep anywhere from 50 cents to 
$1 per hundredweight. The shadow of 
increased supply was over the market, 
the advance guard of the Kentucky and 
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Tennessee lamb crop reporting, and a 
generous delegation of California stock 
showing up. Choice California springers 
reached $14.10, the best native spring 
lambs stopping at $14, the limit at the 
dose being $13.75. Cull California 
spring lambs went to killers at $8.25@ 
10. Choice 84-pound wooled yearlings 
sold at $11.25; 90-pound yearlings car- 
rying a lamb end making $11, but 
$10.50 was the summit at the close. 
Shorn wethers and ewes stopped at 
9785 and $7.70, respectively. At the 
week-end heavy sheep were hammered 
hard, bulk of fat ewes going at $5.25 
@575. Feeders paid $5.75 for some 
thin California lambs. Ten markets 
received 203,000, against 168,000 the 
corresponding week of last year. 


The Fourth Week 


The final week developed an overdue 
crash, in which everything was in- 
volved. Best dry-fed lambs broke 50 
cents; aged lambs on the grassy and 
indifferent order, $1.50@2; native 
pring lambs, $1@1.75, and matured 
sheep anywhere from $2@3. As every- 
thing had to find the slaughter outlet, 
stock that under normal conditions 
would have gone to feeders or breed- 
ers was a drug. A free movement of 
Texas sheep, which lived up to their 
reputation as price-breakers, accentu- 
ated the rout of the selling side, some 
lines showing losses of $3.50@4 per 
hundredweight in two weeks. The 
week closed with all classes practically 
at the bottom of the decline, best 
shorn lambs selling at $11.50, with the 
bulk between that figure and $10.50. 
The best native springers dropped to 
$12; the bulk at $10,50@11.50, and culls 
at $5@6.50, seconds going at $7@/7.75. 
Texas yearlings in fair condition were 
hard sellers, with a°30 per cent sort 
at $7.50. Heavy native ewes at $3.50 
were good, and $4.25 stopped choice 
handy-weights, canning and cull ewes 
being unsalable at $1@2.50. Fourteen 
doubles of shorn Washington yearlings 
sold at $8.75, with a 25 per cent sort 
at $7. Feeders took a few California 
spring lambs at $7 and yearlings at 
$7. The ten markets had 215,000, 


against 155,000 a year ago. 
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DON’T SACRIFICE YOUR LAMBS! 





We have been advised that in cer- 
tain localities, notably near Dillon and 
Billings, Mont., growers and commis- 
sion men are offering to contract 
lambs for fall delivery at prices far 
below the probable market, provided 
that the purchasing contractor will ad- 
vance $1.00 per head now. 

We understand that growers are 
sadly in need of money to pay lamb- 
ing, shearing and other expenses, and 
this fact can be the only reason for 
such sacrifice sales. The prospects for 
advancing prices on wool and good 
prices for lambs this fall are excellent. 
Wool began at 15 cents for mixed 
grades and has advanced to 18 cents, 
and will go higher for well-grown 
wools running to  half-blood and 
higher. 


While most of the states report a 
good lamb crop, there will only be 
half a crop in Arizona and about 60 per 
cent of one in New Mexico. Wyoming 
also lost heavily from spring storms. 
There is a great shortage of ewes. So, 
taken all in all, the country over, the 
lamb crop will be below normal. 


Although feeders lost money last 
year, they will be back in the market. 
New feeders are always ready to take 
the place of those who drop out. With 
excellent range prospects the bulk of 
lambs will be fat and go to the pack- 
ers, and the feeder crop will be short. 
Wherever the grower of white-face 
lambs can hold back his ewe lambs, 
Ewe lambs will make 
money wherever held to yearlings. If 
financial relief is forthcoming in the 
near future, as now seems likely, 
there will be a decided advance in 
values of breeding stock. Don’t sac- 
rifice your lambs. F. J. Hagenbarth. 


he will do so. 





OMAHA 





The May trade in sheep and lambs 
at Omaha has been featured by a sea- 
sonable change in the character of sup- 
ply, by an upward tendency to prices 
for lambs, and a severe slump in the 
market for sheep. The receipts for the 
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month amount to 139,273 head, as com- 
pared with 103,003 head the same 
period last year. California spring 
lambs have comprised a large share 
of the supply during the past few 
weeks, and the percentage of fed 
volume. Practically no fed wooled 
sheep and lambs are coming at the 
present time, although a few shorn of- 
ferings are still showing up. 

Fed lambs have been selling rather 
freely, as a general rule, and this is 
especially true of fed shorn lambs. 
Compared with a month ago, prices 
show an advance of $1.25@1.50 in this 
branch of the trade. Good fed shorn 
lambs that had to sell around $9.75@ 
9.85 at the opening of the month are 
now worth up to $11@11.25, and 
wooled grades would likely command 
small premiums. California spring 
lambs advanced to $13.50 early in the 
month, but they are now selling around 
$11.75@12.25. 

Although aged classes of ewes and 
wethers have been in light supply, the 
demand has been very slack and ex- 
tremely bearish. Values on shorn 
ewes, which comprise most of the 
sheep receipts, are $3@3.50 under a 
month ago, which means that. the 
trade has dropped to new low levels for 
the year to date. This sharp decline 
is attributed to warm-weather de- 
crease in the demand for dressed mut- 
ton and the resultant decline in whole- 
sale and retail prices. Good shorn 
ewes are now selling around $3.00, with 
$3.50 an outside price, and packers are 
buying culls and canners on down to 
a cent a pound. The trade is very dull 
and draggy, in spite of small supplies. 

Nothing much is going to the coun- 
try for feeding and shearing purposes, 
and prices continue on a nominal basis. 
Offerings are mostly fat enough for 
slaughter, and there is little or no in- 
quiry from outside buyers. 

Current quotations on the various 


classes of fat stock are about as 





follows: 

Spring lambs ..................$10,00@12.25 
Shorn lambs ~...... _9..50@11.25 
eee 2.75@ 3.50 


Cull ewes 





1.00@ 2.50 
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KANSAS CITY 





A temporary bare spot in supplies of 
sheep and lambs the middle of May 
brought a substantial advance in prices, 
and the highest levels of the year were 
reached when spring lambs sold up to 
$13.25; clipped lambs, $10.75; wooled 
lambs, $12.05; clipped, grass-fat weth- 
ers, $7.25, and clipped, grass-fat ewes, 
$6.50. This array of top prices had 
not been recorded since 1920, and for 
a time it looked as though the market 
was in for restoring last year’s good 
quotations. The high prices, however, 
turned supplies to central markets 
from all directions. The Southern 
spring iamb movement to Chicago 
started ; California turned a heavy run 
loose in Omaha, and Chicago, Texas 
and Arizona sent liberal supplies to 
Kansas City. This resulted in total 
receipts for the month being larger 
than last year and in a big slump in 
prices in the last 10 days of the month. 

From the high point lambs broke 
$1.25, and mutton grades $2.50 to 
$3.00 a hundred pounds. On the close 
choice spring lambs were quoted at 
$11.25@11.75; clipped, grass-fat weth- 
ers, $4@4.50, and clipped ewes, $3.50@ 
3.85. This decline was in line with the 
advancing season and the extreme 
warm weather, which cut down de- 
mand for dressed lambs and mutton 
materially. Killers, however, have 
bought freely at the decline, and the 
market is not in a demoralized condi- 
tion, as is usually the case following 
a btg decline. 

June is normally a month of moder- 
ate receipts, and this year will prove 
no exception to the rule. Both nativ€ 
sheep and lambs have been marketed 
closely. Texas and Arizona sheep and 
lambs will be in by the middle of the 
month, and the market will be in fairly 
good shape to receive an early move- 
ment of range lambs in July. 

Trade in stock, feeding and breed- 
ing sheep was dull the entire month 
of May. -Good young breeding ewes 
sold at $2@4 a hundred pounds, and 
even at those low prices there was 
not much demand. Thin lambs brought 
$5@8. It is rather surprising that 
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after the money farmers m the corn 
belt have made on small bunches of 
ewes they are letting bargains escape 
at the present time. Their slowness 
in buying is attributed more to the 
general uncertainties than to any de- 
sire to quit raising sheep. 

May receipts in Kansas City were 
190,700 and the largest ever reported 
in the fifth month of the year. The 
former record May, with 190,000, was 
in 1913. Receipts in May last year 
were 158,000. C. M.-P. 





KNOLLIN ADVISES SHIPPING 
LAMBS OFF MILK 





I want to add a word from the grow- 
er’s and seller’s point of view to what 
Mr. Robert Matheson said in the May 
Wool Grower on “The Right Time to 
Ship Lambs.” The Down type of lamb 
matures more quickly than some oth- 
ers. Lambs, like watermelons, mature 
more quickly in some environments 
than in others. Four months old 
is the minimum age that lambs will 
stand the hardship of shipping. They 
must be the mutton type and must 
have had the best possible chance to be 
at their best at four months. Even 
then there will be some flock lambs 
that will want to be held back a little 
for two reasons: lack of weight and 
lack of feeder demand. The outlet to 
the country is always limited until 
after harvest, and never broad until 
the weather cools up somewhat. 

However, Mr. Matheson is perfectly 
right when he says that lambs should 
be shipped when “sappy,” that is, be- 
fore they lose their baby or milk fat. 
Condition of the ranges has much to 
do with that. Ewes will hold up in 
their milk longer on soft green feed 
than on dry. A salesman can seldom 
sell dried-out lambs, that is, lambs that 
have been held past their bloom, for a 
price satisfactory to their owner. The 
expert can tell just when to pick a 
melon at its best. It is even more 
simple to pick lambs with the bloom 
on. 

Another point that may prove ad- 
vantageous, especially this season, 
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when feeders will sell lower, is this: 
The lighter ewe lambs, say 25 to 49 
per cent of the lighter end, with 5 
to 10 per cent of the culls rejected, 
where well cared for and left with 
their mothers until alfalfa and stubble 
field pastures are available, will de. 
velop into first class ewes. In this 
way the ewe flock can be kept up at 
a minimum cost. This would apply, 
of course, only to such lambs as are 
bred for useful range ewes. With wool 
at the present price, we will not say 
that it will not prove profitable to run 
grade Down ewes. As a rule, how- 
ever, the cross-breds or Rambouillets 
are preferable. A. j. Knollin, 





SHEEP COMMISSIONS REDUCED 





A material reduction in commission 
charges for selling sheep and lambs 
took effect at the Kansas City market 
June Ist. In straight car lots of one 
owner the minimum car charge is $12 
and maximum $15 for single decks, 
while the maximum of $18 is permit- 
ted for double decks. The rate is 25 
cents per head. A sliding scale is per- 
mitted on cars of more than one owner, 
a possible maximum reaching up to $30 
for a double deck. The regular charge 
for double deck cars from a single 
owner is $18. 





GOOD. LAMBING PERCENTAGES 
AT YAKIMA 





Some big averages of increase from 
February and March lambing were re 
ported from Yakima this season, the 
highest being that claimed by Archie 
Prior, 150 per cent from a small band. 
Prior & Herron claimed 135 per cent 
from 2,400 lambed near Kiona; Ellis 
Regan, 120 per cent from 7,500; Yaki- 
ma SheepCompany, 120 per cent from 
3,100 ; and Coffin Brothers, 120 per cent 
from 6,000, in different bands, with 
much more than that from individual 
units. F. M. Rothrock and Duncan 
Dun both reported better than 120 per 
cent, and Horace White claimed 142 
per cent for bands lambed at Roose 
velt, on the Columbia. G. N. A. 
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THE FRENCH-CAPPER “TRUTH 
IN FABRIC BILL” 


(Continued from page 20) 


Dingley tariff of 1lc a pound on wool, 
Virgin wool sold in certain parts of 
the United States as low as 8c a pound. 

These facts make it perfectly clear 
that even with a tariff, and no matter 
how high the tariff, there can be no 
safety or satisfaction for the wool- 
grower until the French-Capper 
“Truth in Fabric” bill, making it com- 
pulsory to stamp wool cloth and to 
identify shoddy, is placed on the stat- 
tte books; and until the French-Cap- 
per “Truth in Fabric” bill is enacted, 
there can be no assurance that Virgin 
wool, even with a high tariff, will not 
again sell way below the actual cost 
of production. 

The opponents of “Truth in Fabric” 
legislation are endeavoring to divert 
the woolgrowers’ attention from the 
necessity of immediately passing the 
French-Capper “Truth in Fabric” bill 
by focusing all of the attention of the 
woolgrowers exclusively on the effort 
to secure adequate tariff protection. 

The little handful of manufacturers 
and others, who profit by the lie and 
fraud that result from shoddy’s coun- 
terfeiting Virgin wool, numerically 
cannot be more than a few thousand. 

Their ramifications of interests and 
influences, however, are very extensive 
and the influence they are able to exert 
is tremendous. 

The opponents of the ‘‘Truth in Fabric” 
bill are very small, numerically, but they 
are powerful and they are desperate, and 
they are fighting with all the determination 
and recklessness, to prevent the identifica- 
tion of shoddy, that was displayed by the 
opponents of pure food legislation to pre- 
vent the enactment of the pure food laws. 

Even the business organizations, which 
exist to raise the standards of business and 
to prevent unfair practices, are in some in- 
stances falling under the sway of the bane- 
ful influence of the opponents of the French- 
Capper “Truth in Fabric” bill, and in some 
instances these business organizations, 
which exist to prevent deception and fraud, 
are permitting themselves ta be made the 
tools, by means of which the opponents of 
the French-Capper “Truth in Fabric” bill 
are thwarting the people’s effort to free 
themselves from the lie and fraud which 
Tesult from shoddy’s counterfeiting Virgin 
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wool under the misunderstood terms “all 
wool” and “pure wool.” 

The following, quoted from the Helena, 
Mont., “Independent,” March, 1921, fur- 
nishes an instance of how the opponents of 
“Truth in Fabric” legislation are able to 
make business organizations the tools, by 
means of which they thwart the people in 
the people’s effort to protect themselves 
from the lie and fraud of shoddy sold as 
Virgin wool: 

“Speaking of how the Montana Develop- 
ment Association defeated the ‘Truth in Fab- 
ric’ bill before the regular session of the 
Legislature, the Official Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation for March 12 tells its members: 

“Tt was only by most strenuous efforts 
that the representatives of the Association 
were able to see enough of the legislators 
and explaintothem * * * that it (“Truth 
in Fabric’ bill) would work a severe hard- 
ship on Montana merchants.’ 

“Further on, we read in the Official Bul- 
letin, ‘Special preparations had been made 
to present the argument (against the bill) 
before the committee, but this work, of 
course, was of no avail except so far as the 
committee was concerned.’ 

“So the Secretary of the Association had 
to get busy and ‘deliver’ a bunch of votes 
against the measure on the floor of the 
House. *. *.* 

“To ‘deliver’ enough votes against this bill 
was extremely difficult, according to the 
Official Bulletin. One of the hardest things 
the Secretary and his lobby had to do was 
to overcome what he calls ‘the natural desire 
of the consumer to know the contents of the 
fabrics he purchases, presented another dif- 
ficult phase.’ 

“We imagine the young Secretary had a 
hard time ‘delivering enough votes to defeat 
this bill, demanded: by the buyers of cloth- 
ing. * * * 

“It will be remembered that a dav or two 
before the vote was taken on the ‘Truth in 
Fabric’ bill, President W. A. Selvidge had 
addressed a long letter to the members of 
the Legislature, in which he said, among 
other things: 

“‘The Montana Development Association 
was extremely active in sending the present 
representatives to the Legislature and in 
defeating the opposing forces in the cam- 
paign.’ 

“President Selvidge also threw this little 
pleasantry at the members of the Legisla- 
ture: ‘We are highly pleased to note the 
conservative and serious thought and care- 
ful consideration which have been given all 
matters of this kind’ (repeal of trade com- 
mission, defeat of ‘Truth in Fabric’ bill and 
other bills of interest to the M. D. A.). 

“President Selvidge practically says to the 
members of the Legislature: ‘You owe your 
election to us, now we want you to step 
lively and submit to intelligent direction in 
legislative matters by our Mr. Fowler, who 
will “teach you to think correctly.”’” 

Couple this item just quoted from a Mon- 
tana paper with an item which appeared 
in the Nebraska Farm Journal, Omaha, 
Nebr., February 15, 1921, under the title, 
“Textile Men Are Lobbying.” 


“Textile and wool manufacturing compa- 
nies, who feel that their wares will not pass 
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muster in the event the French-Capper 
‘Truth in Fabric’ bill becomes a law, are 
busy lobbying against the measure. This 
week Senators and Congressmen received a 
document from the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers of Boston, attacking the 
measure and pointing out the bad effects it 
would have on business. This is but one 
of many pieces of propaganda now being 
sent Congress, in opposition to the bill, by 
manufacturers of apparel containing shoddy 
and impure wool.” 


You are also asked to note a telegram 
sent by a retail clothier, L. R. Dolby Com- 
pany, of Spokane, Wash.: 

“As merchant who has advertised and sold 
Virgin wool clothing for several years, and 
believes in labeling goods to disclose con- 
tents, different materials, that consumers be 
protected against deception, we heartily in- 
dorse Truth in Fabric bill before the Senate 
and urge you support it. We also sell cloth- 
ing containing shoddy, but label it in order 
purchaser be not deceived.” 

This telegram sent by Mr. Dolby is typi- 
cal of the attitude of the honest merchants 
and business men, who have not permitted 
themselves to ‘fall for” the sophistry and 
specious arguments of the opponents of 
“Truth in Fabric” legislation, or who have 
not permitted themselves to come under the 
sway of the baneful influence of those who, 
for selfish reasons, are making a desperate 
effort to continue the pernicious practice of 
selling shoddy as Virgin wool. 


The Dolby Company, like all honest mer- 
chants, have a direct interest in the enact- 
ment of “Truth in Fabric” legislation, yet it 
cannot be as vital to merchants as it is ta 
the woolgrowers, whose product is, counter- 
feited by shoddy. 

If every woolgrower in the state of Wash- 
ington had shown the same interest and had 
taken the same aggressive action that the 
L. R. Dolby Company did, the “Truth in Fab- 
ric” bill would have been passed by the 
state of Washington. 

If the State Wool Growers’ Association in 
Montana had entered the fight for the pas- 
sage of the “Truth in Fabric” bill with the 
same determination that the Montana Devel- 
opment Association did against the bill, and 
had put in the same vigorous work at the 
Montana hearings and had used the same 
efficiency and determination in showing the 
legislators the advantages of the bill that 
the opponents of the “Truth in Fabric” bill 
employed to discredit the bill, the “Truth 
in Fabric” bill would have been enacted in 
Montana. 

The National Sheep and Wool Bureau will 
be very glad to send data that completely 
exposes and refutes the sophistry and spe- 
cious arguments of the opponents of “Truth 
in Fabric” legislation for use at state hear- 
ings on “Truth in Fabric” legislation to the 
officers of any State Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ation upon request. The National Sheep and 
Wool Bureau will also be glad, whenever 
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possible, to send an officer of the Bureau 
who is thoroughly familiar with the “Truth 
in Fabric” proposition to aid the officers of 
any State Wool Growers’ Association at the 
hearings in their fight for state “Truth in 
Fabric” legislation. 

The “Truth in Fabric” bill is important to 
all the people, but it is absolutely vital to 
the woolgrowers because it is the woolgrow- 
ers’ product that is being counterfeited. 


Therefore, the life of the woolgrowers’ 
business demands that the woolgrowers shall 
permit nothing to divert their attention 
from the importance of “Truth in Fabric” 
legislation, and that the woolgrowers shall 
be just as determined, just as vigilant, and 
just as efficient in taking advantage of the 
power of organization as are the opponents. 


In every state where “Truth in Fabric” 
legislation has been proposed, it is up to the 
woolgrowers not only to see to it that the 
State Wool Growers’ Association shall put 
forth its best effort, but it is up to the offi- 
cials of the State Wool Growers’ Association 
to enlist the support of the farm organiza- 
tions, which stand for truth and square deal- 
ing, and by the combined efforts of the Wool 
Growers’ Association, the farm organiza- 
tions, the women’s federations, etc., the 
efforts of the opponents of the “Truth in 
Fabric” bill will be rendered impotent. 


Furthermore, it is up to the Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, working with the women’s 
federations and farm organizations, to let 
it be understood that the names of those 
who have opposed “Truth in Fabric” legis- 
lation, or have only given it passive sup- 
port, are being recorded, and at the pri- 
maries for the next election the Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, acting jointly with the 
farmers’ organizations, women’s federations, 
etc., will see to it that in the premises of 
both parties these men shall be replaced by 
the candidates who pledge themselves to 
respect the wishes of the people, and to see 
that justice is done the people by enacting 
“Truth in Fabric” legislation that puts a 
stop to shoddy’s counterfeiting Virgin wool. 


The state of Wyoming furnishes proof of 
what can be done. Dr. J. M. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; J. B. Wilson, the secretary, together 
with Kleber H. Hadsell and Mr. A. L. Pear- 
son and others, by the aggressive and 
efficient way in which they pushed the fight 
for the “Truth in Fabric” bill, succeeded in 
having a “Truth in Fabric” law enacted by 
unanimous vote. 


Dr. Wilson, Kleber H. Hadsell and A. L. 
Pearson were also at Washington last March 
when the hearings were held before the 
Committee, and stuck in the fight from start 
to finish. 


It was by such effort as this, that in spite 
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of the most powerful opposition by the oppo- 
nents of “Truth in Fabric” legislation, 
a case was so strongly presented that the 
sub-committee reported the French-Capper 
“Truth in Fabric” bill favorably to the full 
committee, and it is only by such vigorous 
and insistent effort now, and until the vic- 
tory is won, that the woolgrowers can secure 
the enactment of “Truth in Fabric” legisla- 
tion, and thus can be freed from the wool- 
growers’ greatest menace, unidentified 
shoddy, the menace that is sapping the life- 
blood of sheep husbandry. 

If every woolgrowers’ organization in 
every state—north and south, east and 
west—will at once get into this fight for 
“Truth in Fabric” legislation, with all the 
vigor and efficiency they possess, the 
French-Capper “Truth in Fabric” bill will be 
enacted at the coming session and if the 
French-Capper “Truth in Fabric” bill is 
speedily enacted, along with adequate tariff 
legislation, the woolgrowers of the United 
States will be able to sell all of the unsold 
1920 clip and the 1921 clip at a just price, 
which will return them a reasonable profit, 
But if the French-Capper “Truth in Fabric” 
bill is not speedily enacted, there can be 
no safety or satisfaction for the woolgrow- 
ers, nor any assurance that the price of 
wool will not continue way below the actual 
cost of production. 

Woolgrowers, it’s the time for action. 
Communicate with your Senators and Con- 
gressmen at once and instruct them to give 
their fullest support to the French-Capper 
“Truth in Fabric” bill. 

If the state legislature has not adjourned 
in your state, when you read this article, 
and there is proposed “Truth in Fabric” leg- 
islation in your state, get the woolgrowers’ 
organizations and the farmers’ organizations 
to unite with the women’s federations, and 
jointly demand that your state legislature 
enact a “Truth in Fabric” law before it 
adjourns. 

The enactment of “Truth in Fabric” legis- 
lation by several states will force the speedy 
enactment of the national bill, the French- 
Capper “Truth in Fabric” bill. 

All the great reforms have come in this 
way, including women’s suffrage, the pure 
food laws, etc. There were first state laws, 
and the enactment of these laws forced the 
enactment of the national law. 

Wyoming had the honor and the distinc- 
tion of passing the first pure food law. Wyo- 
ming now has the honor and distinction of 
passing the first “Truth in Fabric” law. 

Other states will quickly follow, if the 
woolgrowers throw their whole effort and 
influence into the fight. 
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STORMS IN CENTRAL NEVADA 
ENSURE GOOD SUMMER FEED 


Our ewes and others in this locality 
are just about through lambing. | fig- 
ure there is just a fair lamb crop. Up 
to this time we have marked about 
3100 lambs with 3500 ewes, and what 
we have left to mark will probably 
run between 90 and 95 pex cent. 

Feed is very late, as we have had 
very few warm days this spring, since 
April 1. It has been one storm after 
another, with as much as two feet of 
snow falling at a couple of different 
times. If we can only get past the 
middle of June without a killing frost, 
we should have great feed this sum- 
mer, as I do not remember the time 
when so much moisture fell in the 
months of April and May. 

Several outfits in Eureka County 
managed to get through shearing be- 
fore lambing, but about that time the 
weather was bad and there was some 
loss, but nothing very serious. Most 
of the sheepmen will now be wanting 
shearers. 

There will be a crew of machine men 
here May 24 to shear the Handley 
Bros. sheep. This is the only machine 
plant in this county, so other shearers 
who come in are all blade men. The 
going price being paid shearers here 
is 15 cents and board—too high, we 
know, but it has to be that or delay 
the shearing. 

What little wool has been sold has 
gone at 13 to 14% cents delivered to 
the Southern Pacific, which is some 
80 odd miles north of Eureka. The 
freight on the local narrow-gauge 
from Eureka to Palisade is $20 per 
ton on wool. 

Sheepherders’ wages are still from 
$75 to $85 per month, but I have no 
doubt they will be considerably lower 
before we leave for the winter range 
next fall. 

No sales of sheep around here have 
been reported. I would like to know 
from some of the readers of the Wool 
Grower what sheep of all kinds are 
worth at this stage of the game, and 
what they think they will be worth 
next fall. Walter Handley. 

Eureka, Nev. 
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Fellow Woolgrowers: 

It having come to nie that certain commission mer- 
chants are assuming that the WOOL GROWERS 
COMMISSION COMPANY is a personal creation of 
mine, | feel constrained to publish the following facts: 

On November 23, 1920, I sent to the leading live- 
stock paper of this country an open letter, addressed 
to members of the Livestock Exchanges, and calling 
for a reduction of charges for selling livestock. 

The WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION COM- 
PANY has not sprung like a mushroom into existence 
“over night,” but has been very carefully considered 
by officers and leading sheepmen from the time that 
commission charges were last advanced by the dif- 
ferent livestock exchanges. 

At the National Wool Growers convention at Salt 
Lake in January a committee conferred with those 
members of the livestock exchanges present, and at 
that time urgently insisted upon a reduction in com- 
missions, without results. 

The latter part of February, a committee having 
this matter in charge, visited the different markets, 
conferring with committees appointed by the ex- 
changes, and there was never a cause more earnestly, 
plainly and urgently placed before men than by this 
woolgrowers committee. Quoting from the report 
made by that committee to Mr. F. J. Hagenbarth, 
president of the National Wool Growers Association: 


“The commission men at all points, with few 
exceptions, were defiant against any reason why 
their charges should be reduced. One man (Mr. 
Kay Wood) in Chicago made-the assertion that 
they had been working fifty years for us for 
nothing. Others claimed the present charges 
should have been raised several years ago.” 


The woolgrowers committee asked that the old 
rate of $15.00 per double-deck car be restored. They 
had, however, decided that. they would favorably re- 
port and recommend an $18.00 rate, provided it could 
be had. The committee made no threats, used no 
clubbing methods, but asked most earnestly that the 
commission men do their part in lessening the burden 
of expense that the industry had been under, explain- 
ing in full how wages of herders and other employes 
had been reduced on an average of 40%. The com- 
mittee, did, however, state plainly that the woolgrow- 
ers had determined to find a way to reduce expenses. 

The expense of this committee was borne by the 
woolgrowers through their National Association at a 
time when they could ill-afford to spend the money. 
The committee donated its time, which at that time 
was of great value to them in their own business. 
When the report of the committee was made, meet- 
ings of officers, executive committees and prominent 
sheepmen of the different state organizations were 
held. Idaho and Utah, with the larger organization, 
the National Wool Growers Association, decided that 
they would establish their own selling agency. 

After twenty-two years as a commission merchant, 
having established the first exclusively sheep commis- 
sion business at Kansas City in 1894, I retired from 
the commission business, as I had thought, for good. 
I am taking it up again as manager for the WOOL 
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Wool Growers Commission Company 4.2. “SOLUS. Manager 


Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, So. St. Joseph, Denver 


GROWERS COMMISSION COMPANY from a sense 
of duty; not to make money out of it, expecting only 
fair remuneration, which I have no fear but what the 
woolgrowers will see that I get. The WOOL GROW- 
ERS COMMISSION COMPANY has no fight against 
the livestock exchanges, nor against any member of 
the exchanges as long as those members will do as 
the WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION COMPANY 
expects to do, attend strictly to our own affairs. 
When, however, such statements are sent to a promi- 
nent woolgrower as the following (from a letter writ- 
ten by Wood Brothers of the Chicago Exchange), we 
will expect to defend ourselves: ’ 


“Chicago, May 6, 1921. 

“We want to supplement our letter, written on 
May 2nd, with this one, because we do not want 
you to get the impression that we were not per- 
fectly frank about the Knollin selling organiza- 
tion. 

“We know very little more about it now than 
we did at the time we wrote you. So far as we 
can learn, Mr. Knollin’s plans are still up in the 
air. I don’t suppose you are interested in his 
motive in starting this commission house, but, of 
course, you can realize it is not purely a desire 
on his part to benefit the sheepmen of the West, 
but as a business man you can well understand 
that he could not organize a commission house 
with capable salesmen and service over night.” 


It will be noted that Mr. Wood admits that he 
knows “little” about Mr. Knollin’s plans, yet he has 
the audacity to say they are “up in the air,” and to 
impute to me a motive that has not for one instant 
existed in my mind. I believe that I am rightly in- 
formed when I say Mr. Wood’s sheep selling organi- 
zation at the Chicago yards consists of a salesman, 
a yardman and the divided attention of office help, 
with Mr. Wood (who has worked for the livestock 
men for fifty years for nothing, according to his state- 
ment to the woolgrowers committee) as general man- 
ager, probably. It would not require “over night” 
for me to organize as well. I would consider when I 
walked into the sheep alleys that I had succeeded in 
establishing a better organization, and as for the value 
of a manager of a business who will work for fifty 
years for nothing, I think no comment is necessary. 


The WOOL GROWERS COMMISSION COM- 
PANY, I will say again, have no fight. We are estab- 
lishing ourselves at the different markets to sell our 
own sheep. The woolgrowers chose the man that they 
thought best fitted to make a success of this business, 
and as proof that they have made no mistake, will 
quote a prominent member of the Omaha livestock 
exchange, who said: “Had any other man under- 
taken this work the exchanges woul have paid no 
attention to it whatever.” The latch-string will 
always hang out from the offices of the WOOL 
GROWERS COMMISSION COMPANY for business 
with members of the livestock exchanges the same 
as others. 

Yours sincerely, 


A. J. KNOLLIN. 


(Advertisement) 
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San Isabel (5) + 16,250 ee 21,800 100 125 75 26 Siskiyou 4,500 950 7,750 10Q 125 75 25 is 
Shoshone (5) - 13,650 ee + 80,800 100 125 75 25 Siuslar 1,450 we 7,000 100 125 75 25 inc 
Uncompehgre (5) = 33,110 ee * 64,600 100 125 75 25 Snoqualmie ae es 200 120 160 90 30 
Washekie (5) 13,150 ° 52,200 100 125 75 25 CUmet illa (5) + 22,800 e» 7149,400 120 150 90 30 ner 
White River (5) +.43 ,300 ee * 42,5650 100 125 75 25 Umpqua er + 1,810 pra + 9,800 120 160 90 30 
Colorado + 22,400 os - 10,755 100 125 75 25 Wallowa (5) + 25,860 es * 61,500 120 150 90 30 
—<37T-605 73,100 71,625,836 Washington 250 2. 46 # «81000 100 125 75 25 rul 
Wenatchee (58) - 700 es = 58,000 120 150 90 30 co! 
Dietrict 3 Whitman (5) - 26,300 «. __-152.300 120 150 90 30 
Kpeche (5) = 43,000 180 - 43,900 100 125 75 25 7519, 950 =T,012,39 he 
Cerson (58) 11,950 200 155,350 100 125 75 25 no 
Coconino (5) + 47,900 100 - 82,565 100 125 75 25 District 7 
Coronado (5c) - 50,000 = 200 - 3,000 100 125 75 25 ~ Erkensas 30,000 22,000 2,000 80 100 60 20 
®crook (5c) + 35,260 + 12 +.24,200 100 125 75 25 Floride 6,000 3,000 7,000 80 100 60 20 
Datil (5) - 55,000 225 -127,000 100 125 75 25 Ozark 7,890 9,865 1,971 80 100 60 20 
Gile (5) + 56,600 475 - 12,600 100 125 75 25 Wichita 4,710 ce 160 167 112.5 37.5 
Lincoln (5) - 32,050 + 4650 - 18,000 100 125 75 25 46,600 34,665 10,971 
Manzeno (5) - 11,590 my - 63,000 100 125 75 25 
Prescott (5) * 65,675 + 450 + 69,000 100 125 75 25 Purchese Areas 
Sante Pe (5) - 12,000 400 121,000 100 125 75 25 “~Tiebera + 286 i «- 180 200 90 45 
Sitgreaves (58) - 8,500 400 - 56,000 100 125 75 25 Cherokee-Georgia 3,800 +1,200 1,000 150 0 90 45 
®fonto (5c) + 73,300 + 600 + 25,100 100 125 75 25 Monongahela 400 40 100 150 2 90 45 th 
Tusayan (5) - 25,900 + 175 - 69,500 100 125 75 25 Nantehela 710 560 430 150 200 90 45 
-528,625 *3,980 -670,215 Natural Bridge 400 an -. 180 200 90 45 a 
Pisgah-Boone + 1,550 100 550 150 200 90 46 
District 4 Shenandoah 2,838 100 750 150 200 90 45 C 
ey (5) - 10,900 oe - 98,200 100 125 75 S Uneka 1,000 450 360 160 200 90 45 
Boise (5) ¢ 6,300 oe “132,000 120 160 90 ie) White Mountain + 250 : P 150 200 90 45 
Bridger (5) 33,100 = 65,000 120 150 90 30 + 11,284 2,450 ~~ 3,160 sl 
Cache (5) - 27,400 oe “118,200 120 150 90 30 v 
Caribou (5) = 22,900 oe «303,000 120 160 90 30 
Challis (5) - 8,600 - - 63,000 100 125 75 25 
Dixie-Sevier (5) + 16,200 400 - 77,400 100 125 75 26 Cattle Sheep ¢ 
Fillmore (5c) - 18,700 500 = 28,600 120 15 90 30 Horses Swine Goats 4 
Fishlake (5) - 18,150 oe - 62,800 120 160 90 30 s 
Humboldt = 62,700 os -272,000 120 160 90 30 Totals - 1913 1,852,999 59,635 68,521,308 ( 
Idaho (5) + 2,500 7 -115,000 120 150 90 30 1914 1,891,119 65,645 8,867,906 
Kaibab - 6,450 oo - 4,800 100 125 75 26 1915 1,983,775 64,040 8,747,025 
la Sel (5) = 23,300 200 - 31,500 100 125 75 25 1916 2,008,675 58,990 8,597,689 t 
Lemhi (5) 17,700 ee 69,600 120 150 90 30 1917 2,120,145 64,680 8,400,155 : 
Manti 22,600 ee +*128,200 120 160 90 20 1918 2,359,402 61,685 8,937,837 ‘ 
Minidoka (5) + 23,700 ws - 75,950 120 °'150 90 30 1919 2,388,975 48,885 8,845,607 . 
Neveda (5) - 6,300 ee + 60,000 100 125 75 25 1920 2,373,638 49,320 8,554,282 : 
Payette (5) - .7,500 os *122,600 120 1650 90 30 1921 2,347,308 51,795 8,237,356 
Increase or 
Legenda: 
"5" 5-year permits authorised C&H and S&G decrease in 
"5c" or “8” 5-year eer te authorized for either 1921 over 1920 = 26,380 42,476 -216,926 


Cat tle (c) or Sheep (s) 
“Sheep authorization increased on account of drought emerzency 
+ or ~ indicates increase or decrease dIneludes Okanogan 
over 1920 figures 4 - — 
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June, 1921 
‘GRAZING ALLOWANCES 


On the opposite page there is shown 
the numbers of each class of livestock 
which may be admitted to each of the 
national forests during the present sea- 
son. The data shows that the highest 
number of sheep grazing on the for- 
ests as a whole was in 1918, when al- 
most 9,000,000 head were authorized. 
This was due to efforts to increase 
productions for war requirements. The 
Forest Service states: that such a 
course was then considered justifiable 
and that subsequently an effort has 
been made to reduce slowly the num- 
bers. 

As will be seen the number author- 
ized for 1921 is slightly below that for 
1917. The permittees for cattle and 
horses were increased for 1918 and 

239,000; the 
number for the present year is slight- 
ly below that for 1918, but in the case 
of this class of stock there was a con- 
siderable increase in 1919 over the pre- 
vious year: 


showed an increase of 


The number of sheep to be author- 
ized is 184,000 below that for 1913, 
while cattle and horses have increased 
This 
increase, it is stated, is largely due to 
new permittees admitted under the 
rules and whose stock on the whole 
consists more largely of cattle and 
horses than of sheep. 


495,000 during the same period. 





$13.00 FOR SPRING LAMBS 


The middle of spring lambs sold on 
the Kansas City market up to $13.25 
a hundred pounds. Both natives and 
Californias brought that price. In one 
shipment were some 1,700 lambs, 
weighing 66 pounds, at $13, that were 
consigned by the Union Land & Live- 
stock Company of Reno, Nevada, from 
Clay, California. These lambs came 
through the long trip in good shape, 
and buyers were eager to get them. 
However, since the middle of the 
month, the market dropped $1.50 a 
hundred pounds, as Western shippers 
held to the beaten path of distribution 
and bunches of their spriug lambs ar- 
tived in Omaha and Chicago at a time 
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when a heavy movement of Southern 
lambs was en route to Chicago. The 
market would have remained at the 
season’s high level longer had Califor- 
nia spring lambs been more evenly 
distributed among Missouri River mar- 
kets, and the Chicago market left open 


to Southern lambs. CM FP: 





ARIZONA SPRING LAMBS 
MOVING 


Several large consignments of Ari- 
zona spring lambs reached Kansas City 
during May, and in the next few weeks 


the movement will be completed. 


Those offered thus far have sold at 
$11.25@11.75, and average 60 to 71 
Babbitt-Doyle Cattle 
Company of Goodyear, Arizona, has 


pounds. The 


large consignments, that 
$11.75 a 
About two years ago that company 
had some 2,000 ewes and a 
bunch of cattle. This year, with A. L. 
Nelson, superintendent, they are run- 
ning a flock of 20,000 ewes and 5,000 
cattle. The cattle are located at Litch- 
field, some fifty miles from Goodyear. 
Both the ‘cattle and sheep, however, 
are in the irrigated sections of the Salt 


had two 


brought hundred pounds. 


small 


River Valley. The ewes are mostly 
Rambouillet and Hampshires. Arizona 
has been very dry most of the spring 
and will offer fewer lambs for market 


G. M.. 2. 


than usual. 





WOOLED LAMBS $12.00 


After a discouraging price 
level most of the year, Colorado feed- 
ers cashed final consignments of fat’ 
wooled lambs around $12 a ‘hundred 
pounds, or the highest prices paid dur- 
ing the winter and spring months. The 
last consignment came from Fowler, 
Colorado, in the Arkansas Valley, and 
sold at $12.05. Sheep feeders lost 
heavily this year, and while discour- 
aged by the loss, most of them will be 
back in the game next fall. C. M. P. 


very 





The subscription price of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, $1.50 a year. 





Knollin-Hansen Company 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
P. O. Box 478. 
Ranch Headquarters, Soda Springs, 
Idaho. 
Breeders of 
Registered Hampshire, Oxford and 
Romney Sheep. 
Shorthorn Cattle. 
‘Berkshire Hogs, and 
Bronze Turkeys. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 























We are offering for the year 
1921 


400 head of 2-year-old 


Rambouillet 
Rams 


800 head of 1-year-old 


Rambouillet 
Rams 


On account of being overstock- 
ed we are offering 300 head of 
ewes from 1 to 5 years old, in lots 
to suit purchaser. 


For further particulars, apply to 


Bullard Bros. 


Woodland, California 
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San Peter Sheared 51 Lbs. in 1919, 


Ewes and Rams. One or a carload. 
On account of lack of range will sell 
500 smooth body ewes at a bargain. 
Also 300 yearling rams, 
W. D. Candland & Sons 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 








Rr ee 





HAMPSHIRES! 


w 


| offer for sale: =i 


100 head of Pure-Bred Yearling Hampshire 
range rams; 

700 head unregistered, Pure-Blooded ewes 
and lambs. 


Also, some very choice stud rams. 


J. J. Craner, Corinne, Utah 











Rambouillets 





Sold out for 1920. Fine crop of ewe 
and ram lambs coming on for the 1921 
trade, to be sold in lots to suit. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah. 








SENATOR GOODING’S ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 18.) 


soil it soon becomes exhausted, and the 
result that the Senator from Alabama so 
well described is the penalty every nation 
must pay that permits its soil to become 
exhausted. 

When will we learn these great truths, 
Mr. President, and give the livestock in- 
dustry a chance to live, not for itself but 
that the development of this country may 
go on and the fertility of our soil be main- 
tained and the vigor and the spirit of our 
national life guaranteed beyond the question 
of a doubt? 

Mr. President, 20 of our great states can 
be properly called seaboard states; most 
of the great cities in these states can be 
reached by water transportation from for- 
eign countries. The great city of Philadel- 
phia can also be reached by ocean steamers. 
It is safe to say that the population of 
these cities that can be reached by water 
transportation from foreign countries is 
more than 30,000,000. I am going to make 
this statement, Mr. President, and I believe 
it is true, that there is not a farmer in any 
country in the Old World but who can ship 
his farm products into these great cities 
cheaper than many of the farmers from ad- 
joining states; that is especially true when 
you get as far west as Chicago. I want 
to make another statement—that when you 
get as far west as the Rocky Mountains 
there is not a farmer on earth, whether it 
be in the Old World or the New, but who 
can ship his products to the great cities of 
this country that can be reached by water 
transportation cheaper than the farmers 
west of the Rocky Mountains. I want to 
make another statement: There is not a 
farmer or livestock grower on earth who 
does not employ his help for much less than 
what the farmers in America must pay. 

Tell me, if you please, how, with cheaper 
freight rates and labor ten times as cheap 
on an average of what the American farmer 
must pay, what hope is there for agriculture 
and livestock to exist in America under 
free trade? 





GOSLING AND BLAKE WEST 
AGAIN 


John E. Gosling and C. W. Blake, 
who during the past few months were 
in northern Colorado and western Ne- 
braska, looking after the cattle and 
sheep movement, will be in the inter- 
mountain country by the middle of 
June. Mr. Gosling spent most of May 
‘in the Sacramento Valley and western 
Nevada, and during June will be in 
Nevada, Uizah and Idaho. Mr. Blake 
will be in Utah by the middle of June. 
These men will be glad to give every 
assistance possible to livestock men in 
the movement of their stock to mar- 
ket. Both are thoroughly acquainted 
with railroad service, and in constant 


touch with market conditions. 
GC. MP: 
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June, 1921 
THE YAKIMA LAMB CROP 


A hot-house lamb crop worth 
$250,000 will be marketed July 1 to 
August 1 from the Yakima Valley, it 
is estimated from figures on the early 
operations, and range lambs will bring 
$1,200,000 more into the valley in Sep- 
tember and October. Approximately 
30,000 ewes dropped lambs in Febry. 
ary and March, and the average in- 
crease was 120 per cent for the entire 
valley. The average was high, the 
lambs are unusually fine ones, due to 
the splendid condition of the ewes, and 
the bands are feeding on the best 
grass that has been seen in the dis. 
trict for several years. The early crop 
will move somewhat earlier, about July 
1; the movement will be over by 
August 1; and since the shipments are 
several weeks’ ahead of those from 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming or Colo- 
rado, local sheepmen expect to skim 
the cream of the Chicago market. In 
the past two seasons many shippers 
averaged $7.50 to $10 per head, but 
the estimate of $252,000 this season is 
based on 36,000 lambs, weighing 70 
pounds each, at $7 per head. Range 
lambing of 170,000 ewes began in May, 
and will continue for six weeks. The 
200,000 lambs will be sent to the re 
serves with their dams and marketed 
next fall. G. N.A 





OREGON WOOL AND MOHAIR 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
MAKES A GOOD START 


The recently organized Oregon Wool 
and Mohair Growers Co-operative A® 
sociation now has over 800 membets 
signed up and contracted for five yeats 
to market their wool through theif 
own organization. The total numbet 
of fleeces signed at the present time 
is about 135,000. The organization 8 
now receiving wool, and its campaig@ 
in the country will be completed abott 
July 1st. We have the united support 
of representative growers, progressive 
bankers, Department of Agricultuft 
officials, and college representatives 
This is what has made it possible 
interview and sign up 800 growers ® 
two months’ time. R. A. Ward. 
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June, 1921 
MAY IN WYOMING 


May is lambing time in Wyoming, 
and this year the weather has been 
generally unusually favorable. Storms 
were local and early in the month; did 
some damage in a few localities; other 
sections really lacked moisture until 
about the 20th. The last week saw 
plenty of moisture and heat, which 
made both grass and lambs grow; in 
fact, in the east central part of the 
state we never saw more favorable 
weather for the time of year, and 
moisture that produced greater results. 
This practically ensures not only sum- 
mer feed, but that for next winter 
as well. Livestock on the range, both 
cattle and sheep, are probably the few- 
est in numbers in many years, and with 
this abundance of feed those that are 
left should grow and fatten. 

Lambing is well done, with good 
percentages; losses were practically 
nothing. Reports are that there is less 
loss from coyotes than in many years; 
the only reason given is that there has 
been extensive poisoning by govern- 
ment hunters, and also by sheep men 
generally. Some owners are reporting 
asizable percentage of dry ewes, prob- 
ably due to the fact that last year 
many ewes failed to breed, and a ewe 
that misses one year seems prone to 
continue barren. 

Shearing is proceeding in most parts 
of the state. Some sheared early, be- 
fore lambing, and in many cases with 
expensive results; a few bands shorn 
by machine and caught in snow- 
storms suffered heavy losses. Dis- 
putes over the price of shearing de- 
layed some of the early shearing and 
forced postponement until after lamb- 
ing. Dispostion of what wools have 
been shorn is various. Some have 
gone East on consignment, with a 10- 
cent advance. Along the Union Pacific, 
we understand, one or two clips were 
sold to a Philadelphia house at 15 
cents. A number of clips are being 
held at shearing shed or local ware- 
house. In the Casper country and 
west early shorn clips generally moved 
on consignment, with 10-cent ad- 
vance. Little dispostion of clips now 
coming off has been made; reports in- 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


We are offering 80 head of Purebred Yearling Range Rams at $50.00 
Offering 200 Ram Lambs, 50 per cent Polled. 


J. E. CORBETT & SONS, Bancroft, Idaho 
























Romneys and Lincolns 


Our winnings at the International again put our flock in the lead. 
Wrights 236 won the prize for the second time as the greatest breeding 
ram 





For the 1921 season we will offer choice stud rams and ewes of the 
Romney and Lincoln breeds. We are sold out for this season with the 
exception of a few Romney ewes, bred and ready for shipment. 


Romney and Lincoln Show 
Flocks our specialty. 


Jj. H. PATRICK & SON 


Iiderton, Ontario, Canada 


SIDE I Oe 








Pocatello, Idaho 
P. O. BOX 478 


A.J.KNOLLIN 


BREEDER OF 
Hampshire, Rambouillet, Shropshire, Oxford, Cotswold, Lincoln and Romney 
Sheep, Shorthorn Cattle, Belgian Horses, Berkshire Hogs. 


Registered Stock For Sale Correspondence Solicited 











Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 











I am offering some of the best yearling rams for sale that can be bought any 
place. Bred from the best pedigreed flocks in America, in lots to suit purchaser. 


Also have 200 ewes and 100 ewe lambs—Registered and Pure-breds to sell 

or let on lease for October delivery. 
Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
John K. Madsen MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 





One of My Stud Eweea. 
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dicate that many of them will be held 
in local warehouses. 

The Shearing situation seems rather 
mixed, and in some sections failure of 
the sheep men to stand together has 
resulted in unreasonably high prices 
for shearing. Our information is that 
along the Union Pacific at Rawlins and 
west the general price was 12% cents 
and board, after the sheep men had 
agreed to stand on a 10-cent price and 
for board. There are plenty of 
shearers, and the latter price is more 


pay 


in proportion to present wool values, 
and even that is higher than was paid 
before the war. Shearers talk about 
high cost of shears, railroad fare, and 
traveling expenses, but they make as 
much or more as any similar class of 
labor. They cannot expect to get war- 
time prices. when wool is even lower 
before the Herders are 
plentiful and doing good work; men 
are beginning to work to hold their 
Wages here are generally $50 a 
month, 

There is no trading in sheep; no one 
has any money to buy with, and no- 
body can afford to sell at values which 
would likely be offered. With pros- 
pects of a good crop of lambs well 
grown there must be a movement to 
market this fall, and the pressure for 
funds will force most lambs out of 
The financial situation 
gives no sign of improvement; there 


than war. 


job. 


the country. 


is much newspaper talk of readjust- 
ment and better business, but we have 
failed to definitely locate any of it. 
It seems to be the elusive end of the 
rainbow which is just over the next 
hill. To our mind, the only favorable 
factor is that everybody sees no chance 
for early improvement, and it is pecu- 
liar, but nevertheless true, that when 
everybody is looking for something to 
happen that is just the thing that does 
not happen. A little over a year ago 
everybody thought good times and the 
then-existing level of prices must con- 
tinue, and over night they faded away 
like dew before the morning sun. Now, 
when nobody can see light ahead, per- 
haps it will return as suddenly as it 
disappeared. Let us hope so, for that 
is about the only encouraging factor 
we can see now. Roscoe Wood. 


June, 192} 
HAY PRICES IN YAKIMA VALLEY 


Commenting on the crop and price 
outlook for hay from the Yakima Val. 
ley this season, Manager J. N. Price of 
the Washington Haygrowers Associa. 
tion hesitated to predict an opening 
price of $16 per ton, but said that there 
is no good reason why the price should 
not remain up, for the old crop will be 
entirely out of the way before the new 
one arrives; cutting will be late; large 
heretofore devoted to alfalfa 
have been plowed up on account of 
cheat, and there is considerable ten- 
dency on the part of Yakima farmers 
to put in feeder livestock. 
all these factors, independent dealers 
have been offering new hay at Seattle 
for $15, which means $10 on the car, 
Backward spring weather accounts for 
the late harvest, which at Benton City, 
for example, will not begin until June 
1, instead of May 20, as usual, and it 
also is responsible for the unprece- 
dented growth of cheat. Manager 
Price estimated that 25 per cent of 
the alfalfa fields Union Gap 
would be plowed up, to be put into 
potatoes, grain, corn and sugar beets. 
The Washington association, which 
was reorganized at its annual meeting 
to conform to the requirements of the 
new state law governing co-operative 
bodies, has made arrangements with 
the Oregon Alfalfa Growers Associa- 
tion for a central selling agency 
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WASHINGTON LAMBS MAKE 
QUICK RUN TO ST. PAUL 


A record run for a trainload of sheep 
from the Yakima Valley to St. Paul 
was made over the Northern Pacific 
Railroad in three days. The sheep 
were shipped by the Ballard Sheep 
Company to Chicago. The 15 cars, 
each containing 270 head, left Kenne- 
wick the night of May 14, and arrived 
in St. Paul five days later, there to 
be held for several days’ feeding at 
the stockyards, before going on to Chi- 
cago. They reached Helena, Mont. 
the night of May 15; left there the fol- 
lowing night; reached Mandan, 
May 18, and were held 12 hours, reach- 
ing St. Paul at night. | G. N. A. 
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